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From the age of wonders. 
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One of the wonders of the world, the 
great statue of Zeus, the father of the gods, 
Phidias for the 
rempk at Olympia, is believed to have been 
Che statue 


being about 


seven 
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conceived and executed by 


the sculptor’s greatest masterpiece 


at Olympia was so huge seven 


times larger than life that, as one contemporary 


Rs 


writer records, the father of the gods could 
not have risen from his throne without putting | 


his head through the temple roof 


om the wonders of age. 
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per ae | THE NATION-WIDE RUSH TO LEARN RUSSIAN 
: 

Pp RE y I BW : Young and old say ‘“da’’ to new spare-time courses 
; RUSSIAN, a subject once barely more Scientific careers: McGill engineers with 
; : popular than Aztec history, is fast be language options “nearly all demand 
. coming a big favorite in Canadian co! Russian,” says extension director F. S 
A LOOK AT TOMORROW IN TERMS OF TODAY leges and night schools Howes. UBC's beginners in Russian are 

In universities, enrollment’s up 40% to mostly sciencemen 
seevenes 160° UBC has 744 taking Russian; Diplomatic careers: most students hop 
Alberta, 74;-Manitoba and University ing for External Affairs jobs now con 

/ y ; “ of Montreal, 150 eaci sider Russian a “must 

al Instant water (that S right) IS on the Way In night schools, the trend’s even more Travel to Russia: Vancouver night 
marked; 135 in a crowded Toronto school director Dean Goard says it 





class, with another class in prospect; the No. | motive there 


\s Will science find meaning in modern jazz? more night students (110) than day Pleasure reading: Walter Zyla_ says 










(100) taking Russian at McGill Uni many of his Winnipeg night student 
versity. Similar increases in Vancouver want to read Russian newspapers 
. Regina, Winnipeg : magazines and books like Dr. Zhivago 
PUSH-BUTTON VOTING is almost sure to be introduced in the House : fall ‘ | 
f ( p M High schools are following suit: 8&0 in the original 
of Commons. Prime inister Diefenbaker has been enthusing over the (mostly teenagers) taking after-school So far, no “crash “ 
idea ever since his trip to India. There he saw how it saves time (30 seconds lectures in London, Ont.; four Toronto courses in com ae 
vs. 30 minutes by present nose-counting) and permits the House clerk to schools (three for the first time) teach mercial language ‘ od 
see at a glance (on an electronic board) who’s voted—-and how. Electricians ing Russian to selected students: one schools but they'll 4 — 
| s i 
| who recently rewired MPs’ desks (for translation service, hearing-aid Vancouver school planning a course probably come 
. ' 966 
equipment) have—on government orders—left space in the tubing next fall soon. By 1969, pre 4 4 
. . . t p ge? ) iks I dicts liversity ae ae 
for voting-machine wires Why the upsurge Sputnik and icts University of ( 94 \ 
Khrushchov’s visit both helped, say Montreal's Prof. @ 4) 


> 
; 4) 
educators, who also credit a new text Velyko Lalich ee K xm )> 


(First Course in Russian) by Joseph about four times a ‘me 
Doherty, of Saint John, N.B., and is many” Cana 


AMATEUR COMEDIANS will soon have to pack up all those old gags 





ibout “instant water’— it’s on the way. No, you won't add water: you'll get 
a dry, flour-like substance (yet unnamed) and simply rub it between yout Roberta Lander Markus, of Don Mills dians as now will C RUSSIAN } 
palms. That'll crush the ultramicroscopic plastic capsules and release Ont. Students cite these long-range be studying Ru 


DOHERTY AND 
the water contained in each. The idea was discovered accidentally by m fan MARKUS 


National Cash Register Co. researchers developing a new carbon pape! 
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COOL CATS who say jazz has meaning may soon ’ R 
find science on their side. University of Manitoba CANADA S CENTENNIAL A new flag (really) in ’67 
psychologist Bruce M. Springbett is experimenting 
to find out the “communicative values” of art forms A CANADIAN FLAG? Ap. officia on July 1, 1967, of thceusands of muni 
He’s already had 100 students—-representing five auion inthem? It’s a good bet that cipal projects (city ‘halls, parks, clear 
different levels of learning jot down thei the hoariest of our national controver ed slums) 1 don't think the centen 
reactions (“weak” or “strong happy” or “sad”) ies will be finally settled in 196 nial should be celebrated with marbl 
, Canada’s 100th birthday monuments or bronze plaque 
SPRINGBETI to nine abstract paintings. Each painting had much ieded iin Cohatten (Qinmmaiie Oana @ Side : lees 
is the message the Same meaning to people of the Same level of gs ree ae 4 aoe ree ; cae rey: ‘ aaa beers exces 
i I Council and the Canadian Association of the Canadian Federation of Mayo: 
learning. Now he’s planning to see if progressive jazz conveys similar for Adult Education (the two group nd Municipalitic 
meanings to listeners of equal sophistication most active so far in centennial plan . ay P 
ning) have begun discussing the flag = “ Uneree young peopl nee 
' ; ' ' ent count spending a year 
HORSE TO WATCH: E. P. Taylor's two-year-old colt Victoria Park— ind anthem and other ideas su Canadian hon hile attending Can 
already showing signs of becoming an all-time race-track “great”: he equaled n cross-country questionnaires if pres lies aieal ; 
or broke Toronto track records in his first three starts and won seven of uggestions are followed, you'll sec In the coming eat ou'll 
his first ten races, for $82,000 in prize money. He'll soon be among the “ iinloads of historical exhibits stop probably hear hot arguments over 
few Canadian horses ever nominated for the triple crown (Preakness, ping often as they criss-cross the na e aii bx & pate : 
Belmont Stakes, Kentucky Derby) “ama esidencs ube for “oh lon hip pans 
~ 100 one-hour TV show depictin 67. Once accepted by immigration off 
WILI ALBERTA OIL MEN soon beg mining the underground waters Canadian history on 100 consecutive als i newcome! oO { become " 
that come to the surface during oil and gas production? Insiders aren't nights Canadian citizen at or 
talking yet. but oil men think the government will soon change the terms “ a model village built outside Otta ys . § eee: Cainitos 
of crown leases to permit “mining” of magnesium, bromine, iodine, alum wa, representing life all across Canada 0 f hould eld. Toronto 
calcium and other substances in the “formation waters” (a million gallons A pet project of Prime Minister Dief Mayor Nathan Phillips and Montrea 
i day in Redwater field alone). Nobody's yet calculated the minerals enbaker s, Ne ASO gesting model Junior Chambe of Commerce bot 
worth, but they could become the basis of a new industry. At the villages in each province.) vant it in their citi 
| moment, the water's pumped back in to maintain pressure ~“ simultaneo openings or unvellin PLTER ¢ NEWM 
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Teri iii 
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THE COMING CRUSADE FOR THE “BIKINI WITH A CONSCIENCE” 


Here’s the Riviera bikini / And the one our women will wear next season > 
vw 





NOT SINCE the sack-dre srusade have gal il to ous degrees of exposure.) 
ment-makers plotted a more intense assault Why the big push in °60? Though the boom 
on the market than the one theyll make next ickyard pools will help, “it's the prosperity 
pring that does it iys Leonard Zelsman, Toronto 
Objectiv et thousand of womer te I nanager of Starlite Store Ltd The 
Th g pitch will be bette he tm the mo laring womens 
oO n pri othe t 
| C all 1 | Will many Canadian omen get / daring? 
In a random sampli Maclean ouldn't find 
mpression most wor n are many reeing iy would. Even tl hape 
bikin 'V interviewer, Joyce Davidson, tnsisted she 
: m the relatively modest char isn't the “very perfect and very young figu 
i ter of the “bikini with a con for a biku And Bob Howe, of the Thorntor t oming year ‘ Murt Kat f th 
| ence (Riviera models wi mode gency, whose models recently balked Ro Mari Reid Swimsuit Montre I< 
| rare: most will be adjust t wearin bikin for a buyer how. think ronto 7 vt navi ven 40 


a few women will buy Not one girl in 10,000 Look y bel won't matter much 
al i ee : , ; “ : : 

4 nha n gure to look well tn a bikini or it me ive f thro h F 
ia Still the industry’s optimistic. “We expect to Madar persuaded to bask bikinied 


’ , : el ’ . 
a capture 20 of the women’s swim-suit marke | ERM -DUNWOODY 
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in dream that the 


imminent collapse 





formidat and ver 


xpensive one 


The first step was to find out how 





expensive, and that has already been 
done According to a careful profes 
sional estimate the Liberals need some 
th like three quarters of a million 
dollars for the work of restoration 
before the next election campaign be 
gins, not counting what they will need 
for the campaign itself. But strange to 
relate, they think they can get it, and 
this is a new development indeed 

Since 1957 the party has been stony- 
broke, meeting the barest minimum of 
expenditure only by constant ind 
rather humiliating effort. Everybody 


had lots of free 


leader L. B 
he should 


advice for Liberal 


Pearson, telling him how 
rebuild the organization 
hire a man for the east and man for 


l meet 


the west travel 
peopie 


forth 


more more 


rouse more enthusiasm and so 


Up to now, though, none of these 
wiseacres offered much money or much 
doing 
done, 


Lately, this 


actual help in what they said 


should be 
situation has changed 
Minister Dief 
enbaker’s speeches on monetary policy 
many 


Thanks in part to Prime 


people who were formerly apa 
thetic are now alarmed and are offering 
contributions of 


money or time or 


Vatives at the 
Liberal morale 
rising—but not as fast or 
you might think 
taking 


ook at the fx 


both to unseat the Conser 
very first opportunity 

therefore 
as far as because they 


ire now their first really hard 


they are in 
The mere statistics ire daunting 


enough: not a Liberal seat west of On 


tario (except one in the Northwest 
Territories) and only three of the 
twenty-six seats in the Maritimes. But 
even these figures don't begin to 
vey the magnitude of Liberal tr 





tion. Their real trouble is that in seven 
provinces the local leadership has been 
slacements in 


knocked o with *o 








Sinclau 


narrowly defeated last ye 


s Jimmy 





Was only 


by an amiable but almost invisible Tory, 


CAN THE LIBERAL GULLIVER GET BACK ON HIS FEET? 
Leaders are lacking but funds are swelling 


sO yo might think the west-coast 


Liberals had no leadership problem 
Quite the contrary 
happily for the B. ¢ 


on a contract that 


Sinclair is working 
fishing companies 
forbids him to en 
politics. He 
anyway 


gage in says he doesn't 


want to says he is 
public life. The party hopes to 
talk him out of that later, but for the 
next few years at least he is not avail 


through 
with 


able ‘ 


Something like the same thing hap 


pened to Nova Scotia’s Bob Winters, 
who after his defeat in 1957 became 
president of the Rio Tinto Mining 


Company of Canada 


ly debarred as 


He is not formal 
Sinclair is, from all 
activity, and he does in fact 
give Pearson a lot of useful aid and 
counsel. But Winters, the Toronto 
ousinessman, the president of a large 
and wealthy corporation, is no longer 
Winters the representative of Lunen 
burg fishermen and the leader and pil- 
Nova Scotia Liberals. He has 
for the time being, a Toronto 
rather than a Maritime figure 
Nova Scotia Grits have 
another leading figure in Tammy Kirk 
former MP for Shelburne-Yarmouth 
Clare, who was one of the two survivors 


political 


lar of 


become 


also lost 


of the 1957 deluge but who was defeat 
ed in 1958. Since then, Kirk has had a 
heart attack which will probably keep 
him out of the next election and which 
in any prevents him from doing 
inything now. His _ fellow - survivor 
Allan MacEachen, of Inverness County, 
Cape Breton, continues to labor as 
best he can in Scotia’s stony 
vineyard, but he now resides in Ottawa 


case 


Nova 


as a full-time member of Pearson's 
staff. There is nobody in charge of 
federal Liberal affairs in Nova Scotia. 
In New Brunswick, some of the rem- 


nants of the organization defeated in 
1958 are still clinging to control of 
the party; the problem is not to rein- 
force these old guardsmen, but to dis- 
lodge them. 

On the prairies, the Liberal prospects 
are equally grim. Alberta’s provincial 
Liberals met disaster in the election 








last summer, and federal Grits have 
tried to dissociate themselves from this 
catastrophe by remaining as 
spicuous as possible for a while. Un 
luckily two of their most vociferous 
idherents, the ex-mayors of Calgary 
and Edmonton, have been very 
spicuous indeed. Both were named by 
inquiries for actions in office 
inconventional, to put it 


incon- 


con- 


Nat were 

miiaiy 
Saskatchewan hasnt fi 

left by the retirement of 


Gardiner. There 1 


lled the gap 
Rt. Hon. 


even some 


eC 


James G 


loubt whether the redoubtable Jimmy 
ever did retire—at the provincial con 


vention in September he proclaimed 
that he 1 


any call from the party 


ready, aye ready, to answer 
No call is like- 


ly to come, though. Gardiner ts no 
great friend of Ross Thatcher, the new 
provincial leader, nor of Walter Tuck- 
er of Rosthern, who formerly held 


that office and is still a potent figure in 
Saskatchewan Liberal politics. At least 
until after the provincial election next 
June, break 
the stalemate in federal party affairs 
Manitoba has had its election, but 
hasn't cleared up the problems of left- 


nothing will be done t 


over leadership in either the federal or 
field. Ex-premier Doug 
leads the opposition in 
but is not expected to 
head another election campaign. Stuart 
Garson, who was Manitoba’s ministe! 
in the Liberal government, is content- 
practicing law. He has no desire 


the provincial 
Campbell still 


the legislature, 


edly 
to return to public life, and his place 
in the Liberal ranks has not been filled. 


Even in central Canada, where about 
four fifths of the present Liberal 
strength in the house is located, there 


jobs to be done. The 
Ontario are in 


are formidable 
provincial Liberals in 
pretty good fettle after the recent elec- 
tion, feeling that they did as well as 
could be expected against a powerful 
and entrenched Conservative govern- 
ment, but the federal party remains in 
some confusion just because the party 
leader, L. B. Pearson, holds an On- 
tario seat. Paul Martin, the other senior 
ex-minister from Ontario, is thought to 
be still ambitious for the Liberal 
leadership, and therefore is not ac- 
cepted by Pearson men as Pearson’s 
chief lieutenant in the province. Walter 
Harris, who was a power in the Liberal 
cabinet, is now a country lawyer whose 
role in a reviving Liberal party has yet 
to be defined. 

But the big question mark is Quebec. 
Now that Duplessis is dead, what will 
happen in that one-time Liberal strong- 
hold? 

So far, there is nothing to indicate 
that the removal of Duplessis has 
brought the advantage to the Grits that 
they might have expected. Premier 
Paul Sauvé, in secure command of the 
party machine that Duplessis created, 
has been appeasing and even delight- 
ing the enemies of Duplessis by doing 
the things that the Old Master had re- 
fused to do—helping the universities, 
saying yes to hundreds of people and 
dozens of groups who had never heard 
anything but no. He is apparently just 
as formidable an opponent for Liberal 
leader Jean Lesage as Duplessis would 
have been. But even if Lesage should 
win provincially, Sauvé is still a tre 
mendous asset to federal Conservatives 
He delivers the party from the curse 
that Duplessis put on it in the rest of 
Canada, and makes a Quebec Conser- 
vative respectable again 

These are the obstacles that the Lib- 
now preparing to surmount. 
It is not an encouraging prospect. 


erals are 
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)): B stuff won't slide off”; a pot with a 
Y rounded false bottom, for custards 


- 
— and sauces; inter-changeable cords 


—S WITH HOUSEWIVES for all small appliances; stoves and 


refrigerators without hard-to-clean 
ornaments; a simple can-opener 
with a point that'll last; a clear- 
plastic “igloo” with wrist holes, for 
peeling onions; a‘ tiny oven for 
baking one potato; a toaster with 
a warming compartment: a self 
centring cork-screw. 

Elsewhere: a self-cleaning doormat 
with revolving bristles; coat hang- 
ers that'll stay on closet rods; a 
vacuum -cleaner attachment for 
polishing furniture; a toothpaste 
tube with a roll-up key; a phone 
that switches at night to a re- 
corded “this party has gone to 


WITH AN EX-CROOK 
When will someone 
invent gadgets 

the girls really want? 





How a ‘master thief’ now 





puts money into the bank 


WILSON 


WV HooD: out of the frying pan? 


“INSIDE YOU'LL MEET 
THE FABULOUS MASTER CRIMINAL 
WHO STOLE $16 MILLION,” 
shouts the sign in a Vancouver shop window. 

The “master criminal” is 78-year-old Herbert Emer- 
son Wilson—self-proclaimed King of the Safecrackers 
and Canada’s most highly publicized professional 
ex-crook 


DO HOUSEWIVES really yearn 
for fully automatic, self-timing, 
chrome-plated, electric something- 
or-others for their kitchens? 
“Most of us,” remarked Mar- 
garet Hood in her Winnipeg Trib- 





DEMPSEY 
Burning desire 
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une column, “would be quite groups on what they want. While bed” message : 
happy if some bright soul came up manufacturers touted an electric Vancouver Sun columnist Eve- His latest venture is the Hall of Mysteries (Admis- 
with simpler ideas, such as how room-deodorizer ($4.95) and an lyn Caldwell (“Penny Wise”) sion Free, Donations Welcomed)-— a garish arcade 
to keep food from sticking to the automatic tea-maker with built-in wound up a long list with a hung with a dozen huge, hideous surrealist paintings, 
frying an.” alarm ($49.50), women pleaded tongue-in-cheek plea for a push- each signed by the master criminal himself. One 
Prompted by her jibes at such for these inventions: button system to do everything. exhibit is a rope “used to hang one of my San 
new marvels as a combination can For the kitchen: a strong, swing- But the Toronto Star's Lotta Quentin cell-mates” in 1927. It looks brand new 
opener, clock and timer (“Why out stool for under the sink; a Dempsey plugged hard for just Wilson's present career got started ten years ago 
would anyone want to time herself drip-proof teapot spout; a refriger- one idea: “a large, heavy-iron box when Collier's magazine published his story, I Stole 
while opening a can?”), Maclean’s ator built and arranged like cup- ingeniously heated by real fire.” $16 Million. Since then it has been retold in a paper 
queried manufacturers on what boards; a completely flat stove In other words, a good old-fashion- back book and in scores of newspaper and magazine 
they're making, and housewives, top (i.e. with elements that don’t ed wood-and-coal cookstove articles. He’s given lectures, advised mayors on how 
women’s columnists and women’s protrude); a flat oven door “so —SHIRLEY MAIR = fight crime, written letters-to-the-editor about sex 
' religion, capital punishment, art and the atom bomb 


appeared on radio and TV and written a weekly 
crime column for the Courtenay Argus. He even 
muscled in on an art controversy. While Vancouver- 
ites were hotly protesting a suggestion that the city 


Backstage WITH A REBEL MP / Van Horne’s a thorn in the Tovy side 








H 
= buy Jacob Epstein’s ruggedly modern statue of ‘ 
* Christ, Wilson said he’d buy it for $15,000. (The 
SINCE ALMOST 200 Tory back- other backbencher. Sample com- where such infractions have long : city fathers didn’t; neither did Wilson. ) 
benchers were swept into office ments from his opposition days been winked at. Van Horne says § “All of this work, and my new arcade,” he says 
with John Diefenbaker, all but one On Louis St. Laurent: “ an in- it's a test case to get the law lib- £ “have been dedicated to proving the futility of crime 
have played follow-the-leader. Ex satiable thirst to rock and roll _ eralized. : The futility of crime was proven once again in 
ception Joseph Charles Van Confederation.” What's his future in_ politics? : 1957, when the man who says he stole $16 million 
Horne, 38-year-old maverick from On James Gardiner, then agricul- Though some Ottawa _ observers =: was fined $100 for shoplifting groceries worth $2 
Campbellton, N.B., who lambastes ture minister: He has “no more wouldn't be surprised to see him § Wilson said he was gathering column fodder for the 
the government from its own respect for the truth than a tom pop up next as an independent : Argus. “Unmitigated bunk!” replied the magistrate 
benches as heartily as he once cat has for a marriage license candidate, Van Horne told Mac : Did Wilson actually steal $16 million? “I haven't 
needled the Liberals On J. W. Pickersgill: “The honor- lean’s he won't even run in the > Ot receipts to show for it, but I sure did!” he replies 
4 lawver, and an MP since a able, twitching, squirming, jumping next general election. “I regarc : indignantly And that’s the FBI's count, not mine 
55 by-election, he’s now a big jack-in-the-box from Twillingate myself as a Conservative. We : One fact he soft pedals: it was for murder-—not 
dealer in real estate (e.g. Campo Since the Tory sweep he’s were great in opposition, but we : safecracking—-that he served 12 years of a life sen 
hello Roosevelt's former New “ belabored Labor Minister Starr seem to have lost the Vision when 3: tence in San Quentin. In 1922, while awaiting trial 
Br nswick retreat) and considers (“I will not remain a supporter we crossed the House : for safecracking, he shot and killed one of his ow: 
his $10,000 MP’s salary “peanuts of a government to see our people —PETER C. NEWMAN § gang during an attempted escape 
hardly enough to pay telephone suffer from hunger . caused by : He’s probably the King of the Name-dropper 
nemployment whose just and During the South African War (he says) he was dec 
Van Horne says he continue reasonable solution remains an un- orated by Queen Victoria for helping Churchiil escap 
to attack the government at the fulfilled promise of our govern- from the Boers. He wa to paint in San Quen 
t session—for its housing policy ment. ) tin (he say by a murderer who had studied under 
and 1 neglect of the Maritimes “ bemoaned the disabled-persons’ Diego River Edward G. Robinson (says Wilson) 
(“We were the party of Maritimes illowance You have to be un- recently indicated his interest in paintin 
rights: now we've practically aban conscious to get it and walk Robinson actually wrote They are ¢ t the 
doned the Maritimes.”) As the around with your coffin under your s type of picture I collect 
elf-styled greatest infighter in irm to keep collecting it.”) : How profitable is life as King of the Ex-Crook 
e Commons.” he’s already insult At home, he’s defied the liquor | = When Maclean's put this question to Wilson he pro 
ed almost every minister of both iw by selling liquor at his Camp- ; : = duced an up-to-date bank book showing a balance of 
major parties and been ruled out bellton Hotel, which is not among VAN HORNE © $13,390.39 And every penny earned on the up and 
of order more often than any the few New Brunswick hotels He won't play follow-the-leader = up RAY GARDNER 
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i WORRY VS. INSOMNIA list: Sault Ste. Marie ($4,460) NO WINTER INTERMISSION 

} Background Suffering arin imnomnene? Relax and ig : of ~ x a — and) If they've thought about it at all, 
: enjoy it, advises scientist R. 7 < si mn 5 rau Shakespearean devotees probably 
: Wilkinson of Cambridge University. Rossland, traditional leader, was oaaiaal ‘ a ; , 
H z — _ After keeping people awake up to sixth, with $4,181 pees - eigenen « --deegtarg : 
: “CARTNAPPERS” BUSY million-dollar theatre building dark . 
: 60 hours in experiments, he’s : a? : 
: Supermarkets are having serious concluded that worrying about lack of CLUE TO ANIMAL'S AGE RAG SOME OA Ge Spat. Het Be Tt : 
: trouble with ‘cartnappers shoppers leep is more harmful than Botanists have long been able to tell bustling all winter, with Festival per : 
: who steal, or simply forget to insomnia itself a tree's age by counting the rings onnel busy on mail order publicity : 
$return, shopping carts. A Calgary inside the wood. Now Illinois biolo ind ticket work, costume and property 
: supermarket’s recent inventory WHO’S MONEY-MAD? gist Rexford D. Lord, Jr., claims maintenance pilus visitors H 
: showed 70 carts, worth $3,500 Toronto a money-mad city? Not if he can do much the same with any from near and far who love : 
: missing. One possible, but expensive, income-tax returns are any indication. animal by studying its eyes. He's tO inspect the stages tricky trap : 
: solution: newly invented wheels In returns filed last year by people found the centre of the eve lens loor mechanism. Now even Sunday : 
: that will stop turning when they en- in cities with 5,000 or more income- begins drying out from birth while ire booked—by the Central Umited : 
: counter a sunken magnetic taxpayers, Torontonians were only new cells develop on the outer Church, which is holding in : 
: barricade” surrounding the fifteenth in average income pet edge. By analyzing both changes, he the auditorium until its own fire : 
: parking lot worker, with $4,025. Top of the can compute the animal's age gutted building is restored. 5 
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Editorial 


The facts of Suez stand clear 
—evyen if the PM “forgets” 


ADERS | ertain license, in 
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~ A minister protests against Varley’s nudes 


~ A Briton objects to Canadian immigration laws 


~ A reader adds four more Jewish mayors 
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A wonderful 
new world 
of Fords 


One glance 





and you can see the exciting beauty 


of these big, new 1960 Fords. And beneath thei 


continental flair is va/ue in the Ford tradition. 


If you value comlort, see the ease with which 


you can step into a 1960 Ford. Windshield 





supports are swept forward, out of your way 
‘ 


Big doors open wider on offset hinges. And 


inside, there’s the comfort of greater leg, hip and 


shoulder room for all six passengers. 


For value in design, look at Ford’s 


suspension 


new 
Five-foot rear springs and forward- 
set rear axle control squat and dive frorn rapid 


starts or stops. Wide-Set wheels, a full five feet 


apart, give you an extra feeling of confidence or 
corners, take a hefty grip on any road 
All 1960 Fords have 


aluminized mufflers and 


tailpipes with up to twice the usual service life 


li 


Oil filters extend changes up to once every 4,000 


miles. Special gas-line filters keep carburetors 
clean. Whether you choose a V-8 or Six you get 
full power on regular ga: 


ake a Discovery Drive at you! br red Dealer 


oon. Then pick your Finest Ford 


of a Lifetime 
from thirteen delightful models 
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Fir plywood stands up to all weathers 
with the help of a special waterproof 
glue, which binds it strongly to- 
gether. Plywood is obtainable in a 
number of standard thicknesses, up 
to 34 in. Large, light-weight panels 
reduce framing work and form a 
rigid, air-tight wall. Easy-to-follow 
plans available for car port, (No. 6), 
outdoor storage wall (No. 3) and 
garden, cabinet (No. 10). 











Remarkable strength for its weight 
is one of many reasons why engineers 
and architects are using fir plywood 
more and more. Beam and stressed 
skin panel designs are analysed in 
the Technical Handbook, and concrete 
form work in another illustrated 
booklet. Data available on wall 
sheathing, roof decking, sub-flooring, 
glues, C.S.A. specifications, thermal 
conductivity, vapour transmission 
and acoustics. 






















Turn a sloping upstairs ceiling, or an 
awkward corner of the basement, 
into one of the most useful storage 
places in the house with plywood! 
The plan for an under-eave built-in 
No. 4) gives you ample closet space, 
desk, drawers, cabinets and shelves. 
There are plans, too, for a child’s 
storage wall ‘loset, dresser, toy 
space (No. 7) and a flexible storage 
wall (No. 11 
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Get these plans from your lumber dealer. See your bank 
manager for information about home improvemeni loans. 


Plywood Manufacturers Association of B.C., 550 Burrard St., Vancouver 1, B.C. 

















Waterproof glue fir plywood is excel- 
lent for boat-building because it i 
strong and durable, and reduces 
joints to a minimum. Stock-sized 
panels are 4 ft. x 8 ft., but you can 
get them on special order, scarf- 
jointed, up to 50 ft. long. Plans for 20 
ft. sailboat, 13% ft. outboard, 1314 
ft. inboard, 111% or 9 ft. skiff, and 
7 ft. 9 in. pram dinghy. Information 
about other plans available from the 
Plywood Association. 











} > M4 ] 
Plywood resis warping, will not 


split, covers large areas with a single 
sheet These properties, t 
with attractive appearance, make it 
ideal for furniture and built-ins. Get 
ideas from booklet Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Built-ins. Plans for demount- 
able music wall (No. 1), sectional 


storage wall (No. 9), island entry 





ogether 


wall (No. 8), music and TV centre 
No. 12), shelf-door wardrobe (No. 


2) and odds and ends cabinet (No. 5). 








FIR PLYWOOD MARKED 


PMBC EXTERIOR 


HAS ‘WATERPROOF GLUE 
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ssians use 


line too 


pence worth to say about the politi 

side of it all. But the Soviet 
bombers are armed th bombs 
} 


having the power 


tons of 


a ten-percent 
ing bombers. In the 
which we are upposec 


wi 


lat good 
cans and 

one hundred of t 
thousand planes the Russians can 
’ Even if we shot down 

percent, the most any com 
petent airman or soldier could 
hope for, wouldn't all of settled 
Canada and the U.S. be utterly 
destroyed by the seven hundred 
thermonuclear bombs of the initial 
raid? The whole idea of defense 
against thermonuclear bombs of! 
missiles 1s a concept from the last 
war. It makes no sense to talk of 
hooting down a “reasonable 
ber’ of attacking bombers 

It is no use hoping for a 

tific breakthrough. As fast as 
improve our fighters, our Bomarc 
ind our Nikes, the ssians im 
prove their bombers. Maybe 
Do we really expect the 
Zeus to destroy every ICBM? Some 
scientists claim the whole idea of 
trying to shoot down ICBMs with 
Nike-Zeus is as fanciful as hoping 
to hit an artillery shell with an 
other one. Even if our side comes 
up with something fundamentall 
new and effective against ICBMs, 
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Longines enjoys a unique preference A super and the utter 
lative example of the art of the jeweller and 
, watchmaker in superb harmony 
Rhapsody 6G shown enlarwed—set with six 


m ’ Ss noe ‘ or 
diamonds in 14K gold. Suggested price, $250 ong ran a 
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what do we do about the missile 
firing submarine? We must under 
stand this now once and for all and 
sO quit wasting our treasure in the 
present and probably save our lives 
in the future: there is no defense 
against the thermonuclear weapon 

We must, therefore, so order 
our foreign and military policies 
is to reduce to the minimum the 
possibility of thermonuclear attack 
on Canada. We can only do this 
by reducing to the minimum the 
possibility of thermonuclear attack 
on the U.S. and on the U.S.S.R 

If I thought that the Soviets 
were plot continued on page 60 
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“She’s such a darling... 
I’m telling everyone- 
by Long Distance!” 


. this is a very important time for Kay and of course 


| 


the family’s delighted to share | pride and happiness by 


Long Distance telephone. It’s fast, easy, inexpensive, the 


next best thing to being ther 
It costs less than you think! 
at these w rate Kay's alls fr nVa 
t saskat ,andT t stonly $1.90 and $2.65 
espectively, f e first three nutes. Thea 2 
apr f n & ¢ +.3 a stat stat ’ 
dailya ja ja > ja A tmakea a ay? 
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YOUR TELEPHONE COMPANY, united with seven other 


major companies to send your ice anywhere, ar 





Letter from 


Scotland 





BY BEVERLEY BAXTER 


most generous people” 


Despite the fact that we are now in 
the flying age there is still some- 
thing irresistible about a train his 
thought occurred to me recently 
when my wife and I boarded the 
Flying Scotsman. TI 


loubted feeling of romantic ad 





is an un 


venture about this legendary train 
with its elegance and its smartly 
uniformed attendants 

We were on our way to spend 
i few days in Scotland at Cul 
ross, where our daughter and her 


naval husband are quartered. But 


of course the splendid Flying 
Scotsman would not deign to carry 
us all the way. Instead a tiny toy 
train took us on board at Edin 


{ 


burgh an in due course, we ar 


rived in the dark at Culross with 


its cobbled hilly roads, its dim 
lights and its air of dignified an 
iquily 

There is a legend among the 
Sassenachs that the Scots are a 
nean race who cling to their pen 
nies as if they were pure gold 


Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Whether the Scots spend or 
ive their money they want value 
for. the expenditure. With that 
proviso they are probably the most 
generous people to be found in the 
world 

Consider my daughter's experi 
ence: When the young couple first 
went > to house hunt in Scot 


and they knew no one in the vil 





ige as they wandered hopefully 
but do ly looking for a place 
to live. But y chance, a kindly 
woman saw their dilemma. “I have 





Baxter played the Gleneagles golf course until rain drove him to cover. 
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two houses right together,” she 
said. “Why don’t you take one and 
be my neighbor? 

With growing hopes they were 
ushered into a house of infinite 
charm, partly upon a hill, and with 
the Firth of Forth in full view a 
few miles away. But this was Scot 
land where the people want value 
for their money, and the navy is 
not oOver-generous in paying its 
employees 

“What would the rent be?” ask- 


ed my son-in-law. “How much a 
week?” 
‘Bless your hearts,” said the 


good woman. “I'd like to have you 
as neighbors Whereupon she 
mentioned a figure of such tiny 
dimensions that they thought she 
was joking, despite the fact that 
the Scots are not given to that kind 
of thing. But she meant it. So the 
newlyweds moved in and we came 
to stay with them for a long week 
end 

To someone, like myself, who 
has lived ail his years in two met 
ropolitan centres London and 
Toronto — there is something fas 
cinating about an ancient small 
town with its pleasant shops, its 
friendliness, its graveyards where 
the rain and the wind have made 
the inscriptions almost indecipher 
able, and its defiant church steeples 
pointing heavenward 

The molding gravestones in the 
Culross churchyard told us that 
Margaret McGregor, or some such 
person, died long ago at the age 


of 84. Beside continued on page 90 
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FEN THESE SETTINGS 


LIE THE SOLUTIONS TO 
EVERY SHAVING PROBLEM | 


a ee ee 


Roll-A-Matic shaving antiquates all others! Here’s a shaver every man 
can tailor to his particular skin and beard for the first truly perfect 
shave! In the new Remington Roll-A-Matic Electric Shaver, exclusiv 
Roller Combs now rise when skin needs more comfort, lower for 
heavier growth, week-long beards, sideburns or mustache. Unlimited 
settings in between—one is precisely right for your beard or skin! 
Only Remington’s exclusive Roller Combs roll skin down, comb whi 
kers up. That’s why only man-sized Remington, with 6 diamond-hon« 
cutters, can comfortably shave your Hidden Beard—whisker ba 


below ordinary shaving level. Shaves last hours longer! 


Now, these Roller Combs adjust, :naking Roll-A-Matic shaving your 
first truly problem-free shaving, whatever your beard or skin conditior 

So get the new Remington Roll-A-Matic Shaver today! All Remingto: 
dealers, including drug, jewelry, department and appliance stor 


Rlemingt: me. Blcarecl 


NEW [ADJUSTABLE | 


REMINGTON ROLLA:MATIC 


ELECTRIC SHAVER 




















MATINEE 





FOR TOP TASTE 
TRUE MILDNESS 
BEST ALL "ROUND FILTER 


Ihe makers of Matinée were the first to selve the problem of 
producing a filter cigarette that assured mildness WITHOUT 
sucrificing tast and through continuing research and 
improvements have MAINTAINED that leadership. The new, 
improved Matinée filter lets SATISFACTION come through... 


it draws easily does a most effective filtering job. 


CANADA'S BEST FILTER CIGARETTE 
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Proud and powerful, the late Sir Clifford sits between his sons Victor and Clifford at the Toronto Hunt Club a newspaper dynasty capable of toppling governments 


J 
The newspaper dynasty founded in 1899 BY BLAIR FRASER 
by Sir Clifford Sifton is now split between his 
AMONG THE FAMILIES of Canada none has made more 
— ho | history, more controversy or more news——and few have made 
two surviving sons who scarcely more money—than a pioneer son of Manitoba, Clifford Sifton 
and his five sons 

speak to one another but it continues to boom. Old Sir Clifford himself (he was knighted for home front 
services during World War 1) was Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s minis 
ter of the interior and of immigration around the turn of th 
Now that Victor Sifton, century. He did as much as any one man to open the Cana 
dian west, settle the prairies with wheat farmers and thus 
: - = found the modern Canadian economy. But to the present 
owner of the Winnipeg Free Press, has joined forces generation the name Sifton means something else. It means 
the Sifton Press, prebably the nearest approach this country 
. . : . has e r had to a newspape dynasty c ipable ot creat g oF 
with Max Bell, a young Calgary millionaire decease ts ‘he neha ae ae 

Times, of London 

in oil and publishing, the empire sprawls The dean of Sitton papers, the Winnipeg Free Press, ha 
record no other can match. Its great editor John W. Datos 
m > . a was the counsel and confidant of three prime ministers 
through five provinces from Ottawa to Victoria Laurier, Borden and Mackenzie King. He was the feared and 
( 1 ft Ex I I 
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The vast and turbulent empire of the Siftons continued 


respected foe of two other prime ministers, Meighen and 
Bennett. For intimate knowledge of public affairs, and for 
influence on national policy Canada has never known the 
equal of the Free Press 

But today the Sifton Press is a bit like the Roman Empire 
under the Emperors Valens and Valentinian, forty years be- 
fore the sack of Rome. In theory the Empire was vaster than 
Augustus Caesar’s, stretching from the Rhine to the Tigris. 
In fact it was divided between two brothers, who in turn 
were served by powerful and intractable generals, and no- 
body was quite sure who was boss. 

The Sifton empire seems at a glance to run from the 
banks of the Ottawa to Vancouver Island. It was only one 
newspaper when Sir Clifford bought the Manitoba Free Press 
from the CPR in 1899 (plus a lot of valuable though un- 
developed land). Today, papers wholly or partly owned by 
heirs of Sir Clifford are published in five provinces. Victor, 
the younger of the two surviving sons, owns by himself or 
with an energetic young partner named Max Bell, papers in 
Winnipeg, Ottawa, Calgary, Victoria and Lethbridge. Clif- 
ford, the other son, owns the only newspapers in Regina and 
Saskatoon 

The Sifton and Sifton-Bell newspapers have a total circu- 
lation of eight hundred thousand, half of it daily, the other 
half in the Free Press Weekly, that blankets the west and has 
some readers from coast to coast. Siftons also own two radio 
stations and a television station, have a share in another of 
each, and hope for a piece of the new private TV station in 
Winnipeg when the government decides to authorize one. 

In addition they have interests in other enterprises, large 
New blood for an ancient dynasty, western publisher Max Bell (right) joined Victor tracts of land in different parts of Canada, half a dozen fine 

1 buying the Ottawa Journal. Victor acquired an interest in Bell’s four papers houses from Brockville, Ont., to Regina, and stables of show 

horses the equal of any in Canada. The family fortune is 
variously estimated between ten million and fifty million 
dollars. Siftons themselves prefer the lower figure but other 
people, including some who should know, guess up to the 
higher. (It is no coincidence that all Sifton-associated news- 
papers; from the most skittish to the most staid, are in a 
chronic state of alarm about inflation.) 

But like the Roman Empire in 370 A.D., all this is no 
longer a unit. Sifton newspapers are parceled out between 
two brothers who have been divided for nearly seven years 
by a bitter and still ufihealed family quarrel. The split took 
place in spite, or perhaps because, of the fact that Victor 
and Clifford Sifton are more like each other, and more like 
their stern, and rather monumental father, than were any of 
the rest of Sir Clifford’s five sons. (The other Sifton brothers, 
all older, died twenty-five to thirty years ago.) 

Of the five boys Clifford and Victor held their father in 
most esteem, tried hardest to measure up to his harsh stand- 
ards of conduct and to multiply the wealth he bequeathed 
them as he would have wished them to do. Both are tee- 
totalers, as they were brought up to be in a rigidly Methodist 
household. Both had excellent combat records in World 
War | overseas as lieutenants in 1915, home as majors, 
each with the DSO for bravery in the field. Two of their 
elders, John and Winfield, saw service too, but neither did 
as well as Clifford and Victor; Harry, the third son, was 
physically unfit, crippled by an accident in infancy that left 
him with one leg inches shorter than the other. A fellow 
officer of 1915-18 says “I can remember only two men 
who never showed any sign of fear in battle, and one of them 
was Victor Sifton.’ 

No differences of view about editorial policy separate the 








Whsseh= “Clever divued tom Clifford: “Wounded, promoted estranged brothers. Both are liberals in the old-fashioned, 
Manchester sense believers in free trade and unlimited 
Old Sir Clifford’s youngest sons were both World War I heroes; both won the DSO. free enterprise, dedicated opponents of the welfare state. The 


newspapers nearest to their hearts all reflect these opinions. 
Victor, at sixty-two the younger by four years, is owner 
and editor of the Winnipeg Free Press and the rural Free 
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Press Weekly. Clifford is owner and publisher of the Regina 
Leader-Post and the Saskatoon Star-Phoenix. Clifford also 
owns the Sifton radio and TV stations and the smaller com- 
panies and properties that he himself calls “the dogs and 
cats.” If this sounds as though Clifford got the lion’s share 
of the estate, the impression is misleading. Victor's Winni- 
peg Free Press, daily plus weekly, is worth more than all the 
rest put together, and Victor paid Clifford the difference in 
cash when they divided the property in 1953 

Since then, Victor has expanded his share by alliance and 
purchase. Within the last year he joined forces with Max 
Bell, the young oil millionaire who owns the Victoria 
Colonist and Times, the Calgary Albertan and the Lethbridge 
Herald. Together they bought the Ottawa Journal, an inde- 
pendent newspaper that has always been (and still is) as 
stoutly Tory as the Sifton papers have been Grit 

To confuse the picture further the Winnipeg, Regina and 
Saskatoon newspapers that have been Sifton-owned for thirty 
to sixty years continue to look like the near kin they are. In 
format, news treatment and editorial policy they are still 
virtually identical, even though their publishers are no longer 
on easy speaking terms. But the mixed bag of newspapers of 
which Victor Sifton is a part-owner with Max Bell (the exact 
details of the alliance are still being worked out) could not 
be recognized by anyone as blood relatives 

[he Victoria pair, like the Winnipeg Free Press, are 
small-c conservative but big-L Liberal. So, in a dustier way 
is the Lethbridge Herald The Calgary Albertan is a sprightly 
junior competitor of the Tory Calgary Herald. As for the 
is Conservative with 





Ottawa Journal, its editorial page 
big C and liberal with a small 1, while its news pages are 
lively, local and lowbrow. (The Journal, in a tradition shared 
by its local competitor, the Ottawa Citizen, would play the 
Second Coming as a second story below such a top line as 
“CABINET STUDIES CIVIL SERVICE PAY BOOST.” ) 

Operating this lot as a chain is like trying to drive four 
in-hand a couple of Clydesdales, a quarter horse and a Shet 
land pony. It is solemnly laid down by contract that no 
co-ordination of editorial policy within the new Victor 
Sifton-Max Bell empire will even be attempted News co- 
operation looks easier in theory, but it too Is turning out to 
be difficult in practice 

The Ottawa Journal, for example, wants no part what 
ever of the Sifton-Bell news bureau in the parliamentary 
press g'ilery. The Journal probably has better and faster 
access to Prime Minister John Diefenbaker than any other 
newspaper, and has no intention of jeopardizing this advan 
tage by sharing it with a covey of Grits. When Victor Sifton 
meekly suggested that maybe his news bureau could at least 
have an office in the Journal building, Tory editor Grattan 
O'Leary said, 


own the building, but the answer is no 


“That seems a reasonable request, since you 


Presumably the Victoria papers, whose editor Bruce 
Hutchison has been a friend and co-worker of the Siftons 
for years, will have less trouble adapting to double harness, 
but even for them, and for the Winnipeg Free Press too, the 
adjustment will be considerable and the advantages rather 
Vague At best, such a loose confederation will be a lame 
substitute for the unitary journalistic empire that the original 
Sifton newspapers made when Victor and Clifford were 
young men 

The five Sifton boys were a turbulent lot. Old-timers in 
Saskatoon recall one evening when four of them were in 
town, dealing with some problem on the Star-Phoenix. One 
(nobody remembers which one) was going back east that 
night, and all four arrived on the station platform as the 
train pulled in. They were in the middle of a furious argu- 
ment. The battle went on while luggage was loaded into the 
departing brother's compartment, while the conductor shout 


ed, “All aboard,” and when the train continued on Page 83 
sie: 
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J. W. Dafoe as the Free Press editor who advised—and cowed—premiers. 


This was the first printing 
press used by the Free Press. 
Sir Clifford bought 


he paper from the CPR 





E. H. Macklin, general manager of the paper, feuded with Dafoe and lost 


























The secret tragedy of 


THE 
ALCOHOLIC’S 
WIFE 


Most of Canada’s hundreds of thousands 
f problem drinkers are heads of families. 
Do their wives—while wanting to help— 


often unconsciously sabotage a cure? 


rt by SIDNEY KATZ 


vidiy etch 


Iwo heartbreaking interviews 
t mem from the many days spent reporting the 
the alcoholic 

tiful sixteen-ye: 

nd 


her 
nel 


jokes 
elling | ont want presents from 
thing | want is for him to quit drink 
beating mother and w » the fur 


1 terrible thing to 

loesn’t love me. If he di 

king me so unhappy? 

ynd interview was Vv yeal 
oman who might have been extremely attrac 
her face not borne the marks of chronic 
d anxiety. She had three children; the hus 
en drinking excessively for eight of the 
s they had been married 
tottering on the edge of a high precipice 
after year,” she said Who knows 


k is liable to do next? He can be so cruel 


ast Christmas. He didn’t show up from the 
ntil the middle of Christmas day. He w 
irunk and brok continued on page 91 
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can’t use it,” the prime minister said firmly. “It would ruin the 


So what could Walter Gorn do with his priceless find— 


the DOTLOITTL, 


Ess PuTse 


DECEMBER NIGHT 
ylumnists sat in an office writing 
columns. The first was reviewing ¢ 
had just seen and was visibly 


second 


IT WAS A COLD 
and three cross 
their a play 
he ly in pain. The 
i gentle man and a scholar 
was nursing his ulcer past the subject of « 
to-door salesmen. The 


a humorist, 


] 


loc 
third was Walter Ge 
Walter Gorn was scowling. ‘‘If Punch Imlach 
doesn’t take ” he had written when the phone 
rang. It was his wife, Ethel 


ou didn’t 


rm 


I hope 


chops,”’ his wife Ethe 
Darling,’’ Walter b 
“You 

Walte: 


forgot,’ she said 
smiled as he 


, 
hung 
nembered he still had 


up Then he 
vhole column to wi 
into l 


ite, 
ind he began to get back his sc 
n, without 


wiing mo 


Success 


clock June 


vas in Bermuda 


short story by 








country.” 























“Montreal in 1929 —it all seemed 











very foreign and congenial to me 
IN 1929 I rec ved an offer from the Canadian 
National Railway It may seem odd that I 
wat mpany should make offers of th cal em 
yment low n Canada t this period 
radio pel the two great railroad 
the Canad: ‘ onal nd the Canadian Pacific 
The head man of the Canadian National Rail 
io department, Austin Weir, had decided 
1 series of scripts dealing in dram“tc 
( anadi history. Merrill Denison } 
red aS autho Since to date, Canad 
had n ed | io drama It cle aed 
import lirector from Britain 
In heard hy the lection hted on me 
Denisor nd W met m t 10C le in 
New York. Prol t till reigned. | member 
knocks at sundry dark doorwa nd f ) ' 
through grills. | remem the squealin ster 
tion when I started s I Pullm 
thout illing tf frows Sage-green curtain of 
my A he night train for Montreal 
Mon tl Vas ihirty vears ) seemed 





Guthrie hams it up wit ew of the Romance of 
Canad ho » Mont 

j 1 the , ; 
to my € yth t I 1 
t Ll loved ok 7 tl 
ntense heat indo Most B i ¢ | | tnis 
trying; in my thick suits | certainly sweated 
the extravagant temperatures wer ll t of th 
fun. lt was Christmas time and the lit tr th 
masses of Bermuda lilies, the snow, the policemer! 
in fur hats, the incense-laden gaietv of a pre 
dominantly, very consciously Catholic city, were 
all very “foreign nd congenial 

i used to wande¢ out the street taring at 
the fascinating “types » very nlike the 


i é 
habitants of Glasgow or Belfast 


Kensington. | ate in a little Czech cafe 


bridge of 


Oxtord, Cam- 


i encountered peanut butter 


ind, for the time, 
I walked on the Mountain 1 real mountain, 
quite high, which sprouts up in the 


first 


centre ol 


play- 


very 
provides it 
through 

the 
Irish and Scottish 
like them, I was bringing something 
country 


something of 


the city and with a 
wintry 


tombs SO 


glorious 
cemeteries 


many, 


ground. I wandered 


ind read the names on 
like myself 

pleasure that 
of the old 


ing, take 


and felt a strong 


with me and would, God will 


the New World home. 


1 read Maria Chap- 
delaine. I visited kind, 
dull cousins in West- 
mount stronghold of 


well-off, empire-mind- 


In West- 


ed bourgeoisie 





mount they regard—or 
did then, no doubt they 
have reformed all that 

the French - Cana- 
dians is Natives,” 
make point of mis- 
nronouncing French 


Merrill Denison wrote 


Noter Dayme, 
Saint 
ind In } 
as if Boney 


names 
Plass 
Dennis” 


eral cting 


and Guthrie directed 


Darms, 
gen- 

and | st rog-caters were 
White Cliffs 
much more 
metropolitan 
the Vatican, 


ibout 


expected any moment to asszil the 


The 


French 


French-Canadians, on their part 
the 
more 


inhabitants of 
Catholic than 


itly exemplified the sort of ideas 


than 
France, much 
extravaga 
were current in Tunbridge 


Boer War; 


“foreigners” which 


Wells and Leamington Spa during the 





were n short, charming, volatile inpunctual, 
rtistic’ and inclined to smell of rlic 

1 livec it’ the Y It w very central, very 
che d very clean. Each Saturd there ap- 
peared my room the weekly issue of the House 
Ma It one vas sO eXtravagantly hearty and 
chumm so muscularly. Christian, that I could 
hardly ct it was not meant to be funny. It 
ddressed its readers as though we were members 
of some surrealist English Public School of the 
eighte fif tie furiously hearty, desperately sin- 
conscious, but thoroughbred. Yet the Young Fel- 
lows whom I met in the showers, in the elevator 
or at breakfast in the canteen, did not seem un- 
duly hearty 1-conscious or thoroughbred. Who, 
1 wondered, attends the Informal Mixed Socials, 


the Indian Pow-Wows, the Quiet Chats 


a which, 
with grisly relish, the House Mag reported 


| 


The Romance of Canad s we called our 
series, must have been one of the first radfo serials 
For about twenty weeks we churned out a new 
historical visode every Tuesday, often with large 


The Romance of 
which all serial 


complicated “effects 


Canada fell sick of disease to 


lertakings are liable the y dua exhaustion ol 
th thor. At the end of my contract, and as a 
sort of t n addition to my salary. Weir arranged 
that | should travel right across Canada as a guest 
of the ¢ dian National Railways. It was won 


what I 


to be, some- 


derful present. I left Canada thrilled by 


to return and 





it some time, and in some way 


i participant 


in the adventure of developing this land. 
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Ae public school, 








the margarine 





was rancid again. 


We rebelled” 


























The author at 12. 


I was sent to an English public school, called 
Wellington, in honor of the Iron Duke. The food 
was not good but my schooldays coincided with 
wartime so I think the school authorities were not 
to blame. In 1917 toward the end of the war there 
The margarine—we hadn't tasted 

was Everyone 


was a rebellion 


butter for weeks rancid 
left his pat of margarine untasted 
The meal and then 


instead of filing out as usual, dormitory by dormi- 


again 


ended. Grace was said; 


tory, in alphabetical order, we stood; just stood 
each with his pat of margarine 
knife’s end 


the matter?” 


five hundred of us, 
poised on his 

What is 
charge 

It was our cue. In silence each of us flipped his 
margarine as high into the alt many 
pats struck the ceiling with a soft, soul-satisfying 
greasy thud. Then followed something which I 
shall never forget. The steward, the stern and 
dignified individual who was responsible for the 


asked the master in 


as he could 


catering, and upon whom we now all fixed our 
silent. censuring gaze, suddenly hid his face in his 
hands and fled from the hall in tears. Our rebellion 
was a fizzle. We had, like all mobs, found a scape- 
wrath reward for the Ritual 
Slaughter was only to be shocked witnesses of the 


goat for oul our 


victim’s anguish. The margarine continued to be 


rancid. 





Noel Coward harmonizes with stage star Mary Martin. 


**Noel Coward has an overpublicized 


but underestimated talent”’ 


Noel Coward’s, I think, is an overpublicized but 
underestimated talent Not only has he been a 
leading entertainer in the popular field for 
many years 


a great 
He is the author of Bitter Sweet, the 
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The brilliant Irish director who helped set Canada’s Shakespearean 


Festival firmly on its feet looks back with wry amusement, pungent 


and a photographic memory on a lively lifetime in the Theatre 


























best musical of the 1920's, and its composer and 
director as well. He is also the author of Hay 
Fever, an artificial comedy which, in my view, has 
as good a chance of immortality as any work of 
an author now living. It is “minor” work; its pre- 
tensions are small; but as well as its author’s typi- 
cal glitter and sharp satiric sting, there is an “over 


and above” of wholesome plain horse sense. 





Charles Laughton arrives at a premiere with his wife 
Elsa Lanchester. “He made the role Henry, VIII his.” 


“When I first joined the Old Vic, I 


tried. mistakenly, to star a woman 


When I joined the Old Vic it was my duty to 
propose a program and cast for the 1933-34 
season 

My first move was to approach Flora Robson 
[This shows my inexperience. Now I realize that a 
Shakespeare company cannot be centred upon a 
woman. All the great parts demand men. I have 
also learned that, in forming a company, the ini- 
tial approach should be to the person who is going 
to play the most responsible parts. It is, for in 
stance, unwise to engage a man who will be ideally 
cast for Malcolm, if his presence in the cast, as 
for some reason it perfectly well may, precludes 
the engagement olf the best available for Macbeth 

However, in this case luck was with us. Miss 
Robson mentioned the fact that she had been in- 
vited to play at the Old Vic to Charles Laughton 
Laughton, who admired her acting as much as 


did, was much interested in the possibility of being 


I 


issociated with the season. Though still only in 
his early thirties, he was at this time the most 
talked-of actor in London. He had had sensational 
success in three or four plays and now a film 
called The Private Life of Henry VII had just 
been issued and his performance, as Henry Tudor, 


was being acclaimed all over the world 


“Many artists are frustrated and 


miserable, finding no joy in art” 


It is sometimes supposed that self-expression is 
a privilege reserved for a race apart, beings called 
Artists. This is not my experience. | have known 
carpenters, cooks, gardeners, engine-drivers 
workers of many kinds, who have been able to 
use their work as a soul-satisfying means of ex- 
pression. Perhaps, it may be argued, that in so 
doing they raise cooking or engine-driving to the 
level of art. I think they do. And, conversely, 
many artists, persons who profess that painting is 
their work, or music or literature, are frustrated 
miserable creatures, who can find in their art no 
joy, no release of pent-up energies. If so, they are 
in the wrong job; or maybe, their state is such 
that no work can medicine their disease. These 


are unhappy people 





“Only the classics can measure the 
relative statures of actors, not 


a couple of ephemeral comedies 


The classics are the only measuring rod by 
which the stature of an actor, or a director an 
be measured. It is not possible to compare Mr. A’s 
performance in one ephemeral comedy with that 
of Mr. B. in another. Such comparisons are made 
but with rare exceptions it is the personalities 
rather than the art and skill of the artists which 







Laurence Olivier 


John Barrymere 





Christopher Plummei 


are the point of comparison. Criticism degenerates 
into gossip. But it is possible, and it is a matter 
ot great interest and of serious critical value, to 
compare the Hamlets, let us say. of Barrymore 
Gielgud, Olivier, Maurice Evans, Christopher 
Plummer, and the host of others, who from tim« 
to time attempt the part and risk the comparisén 

Occasionally a performer will be so outstanding 
in a certain role as to make it his own for at least 
a generation. In London, Edith Evans has done s 
as Millamant, Sybil Thorndike as Medea. Laurett 
Taylor did it in The Glass Menagerie; other in 
stances come to mind: Tallulah Bankhead in The 
Littke Foxes, Ruth Gordon in The Matchmaker: 
Helen Hayes in Victoria Regina. But in each of 
these instances the actress was supported by a play 
of sufficient weight to be at least a runner-up for 


classical Status 


“You must spend money like water 


— not wastefully but handsomely” 


After many years in theatrical affairs, during 
most of which I have had some responsibility for 
other people's money I have learnt, often pain 
fully, that cheeseparing just is no good If you 


want to make money, you must be ready to spend 
it like water. This does not mean wastefully; it 


must be spent with care and discrimination, but 


handsomely. | have come to recognize, though 
reluctantly, that one of the chief plea ires of th 
theatre for the audience ts to participate in lavish 
ind luxurious goings-on 

This may not be the noblest, highest aspect of 
theatre-going, but it is very human, especially in 


the case of people who continued on page 76 

















“It happened to me”’ 


This is another of the series of per- 
sonal-experience stories that will appear 
from time to time in Maclean's . 
stories told by its readers about some 


interesting dramatic event in their lives. 


HAVE YOU SUCH A STORY? If so, 
send it to the articles editor, Maclean's 
Magazine, 481 University Ave., Toront 
For stories accepted Maclean’s will pa 


the regular rates it offers for articles 


| SAW GANDHI ASSASSINATED 


As the author stood a few feet away in the soft Indian twilight, a 
fanatic pumped three bullets into the saintly old man. The whole 
world mourned the outrage but no one more keenly than this young 
irl to whom the Mahatma was friend, hero and guiding light 


oO 


By URMILA B. VALIA as told to THOMAS WALSH 


WHEN I WAS | | t thoti, loin cloth and sandals that became symbolic of 
| I ! val ¢ I ' oung to under 
| e of hist { f But stand but the things he worked all his life to abolish 
from Indian life existed all around me. Marriages 
( tod. I rranged by parents, often between very young 
He w t ld little 1 f ty-s t hildren. Frequently the bride and groom set eyes 
one another for the first time only after they 
} t ry hon New Dell married. Untouchability was still very much 
H M 
( t ind One of my irliest recollections is of my grand 
London mot ery orthodox Hindu, taking me to a 
Ur ty tising | Africa, returned t temple. I happened to touch someone passing by on 
| rusade against child marriage the road. My grandmother, who had been pulling 
the British rule. Later, as leader her clothes aside so that the fringe of her sari 
| N ( S vered the vouldn’t come in contact with anyone, turned right 
it. non-cooperative resistance round and took me home. She took a bath, then set 
Satvagraha. that won for India t again for the temple, alone 
British rule My mother explained it to me You see, Urmila 
tht have touched an untouchable, and your 


mother was afraid that she might touch you 


couldn't understand it. It was all beyond me 
That { years o. But todaw, in my job as As a child I had no idea that the life of my own 
i y Welfare Asso yn home was closely involved with Gandhi. My mother 
Mont f t treneth of h senc I ind father had taken part in Gandhi's Satyagraha 
ty. He was My mother, a religious woman, who came from a 
know! family that was prominent in public life, and includ- 
Gat ' idaughtet | playn : {an uncle who ts finance minister of Bombay state, 
h been sent to jail for five months for picketing 


H st son, W vas litor of the British goods. My father was one of Gandhi's close 


| had my first real contact with such things when 


During my childhood vy Gand simply ’ I was nine, one day when I was on my way home 
ho was very fond of us children from school. I lived in a big old house with galleries 

vho loved to speak to us. He had long ago given front and back. Other families lived in the same 
Englishman, which he had tried building. | had got off the school bus and was walk- 

dying England, and ha dopted the ing Up Our street on my way continued on page 40 
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as a young girl in New Delhi, often shared the honor of walking with Gandhi 
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In this group, Jawaharlal Nehru is behind her. 
























The gallant death 


Captain Fogarty Fegen 


In one of the most heroic actions 


l 


of World War Il, a converted 
merchantman pointed her 
pathetically inadequate guns at a 


prowling German battleship and 





invited sure destruction while the 


rest of the convoy ran for cover 





AB Walter Darnbrough 


Stoker John T. Smith 
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By Richard O’Hagan Illustrations by Don Anderson 


DURING THE SUMMER AND FALL of 1940, the Battle of the 
Atlantic, though not yet christened by Winston Churchill 
had already developed into a fearful struggle that threaten 
d to choke the life from a beleaguered Britain. Though the 
Germans still had relatively few U-boats at sea, their opera 
tional effectiveness was greatly increased by the new At 
lantic bases acquired at the fall of France 

The Allies countered as best they could but their 
equipped naval and air forces were soon stretched to 
breaking point. They seemed wholly unable to gain 
significant reduction in the terrible price that was being 
aid in both cargoes and lives 

Che toll for June was sixty-one British ships of 282,560 
1,056 tons; August, fifty 

3 tons; September, sixty-two ships of 

324,030 tons; October (when, in three days, thirty-eight 
ships from three convoys were sunk) 301,892 tons. Then 


tons; July four ships of 27 
1X ships of 278,32 


came November, the worst month of all when seventy 


wee > Ane eA T PPE = Bet 


A MACLEAN’S FLASHBACK 


three ships of 303,682 tons were sent to the bottom 

For merchant seamen on the North Atlantic convoy 
routes, the prospects were dismally bleak. If a man’s shy 
were sunk, the odds against his survival were 3 to 2; but 
there were men who had three and even four ships tor 
pedoed under them. Survivors, picked up from rafts and 
open boats, were landed daily with arms and legs ripped 
off. skin burned black and sometimes frozen 

Ashore, merchant seamen revelled with a kind of last 
chance determination, but even then they could not esc: 
the haunting fear that the next crossing might be the last 
Onto this grim and darkening stage, on Nov. 5, 1940, plod 
ded convoy HX 84, thirty-eight grey ships huddled togeth 
er as if for warmth on the infinite face of the mid-Atlantic 

Their sole guardian was HMS Jervis Bay, 13,839 tons 
fresh from a refit in Saint John, N.B., an eighteen-year-old 
merchant liner that had been requisitioned by the govern- 
ment and converted to serve, how continued on page 68 
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This is the Canada Council, except chairman Brooke Claxton, who 


Are we 
setting our 


monevs worth 


from the 


‘anada: Council? 


\t the rate of $25,000 a day, it’s pouring 
money into the arts, humanities and social 
sciences, Critics say the scheme is ‘a futile 
attempt to buy culture:” to others it’s ‘a 
sound and wonderful investment.”’ Opinions 
aside, here's an up-to-date report on what 


the chief spender himself says is a gamble 
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BY ALAN PHILLIPS 


UNLIKE MOST PEOPLE, who seldom have 
trouble getting rid of money, Dr. Albert Trueman 
finds it difficult. Every two months he gives away, 
roughly, one and a half million dollars. “It’s easy 
to give away money.” he says, quoting Andrew 
Carnegie, “but to give it away intelligently is as 
hard as it was to earn it.’ 

Trueman heads the Canada Council, our chief 
patron of the arts, and the money he doles out 
(to organizations, colleges, scholars and _ artists) 
belongs to us, the people of Canada This is pos 
sibly why he describes his job as “a fearful and 
wonderful exercise of judgment.” When it comes 
n agreement, 


to spending tax dollars we are rarely 
much less when it comes to art 

Yet the council, the nation’s biggest giveaway, 
the most generous sugar daddy Canadian art has 
ever known, draws surprisingly few brickbats 
True, editorial writers have called it a waste of tax 
money, a futile attempt to “buy” culture, a huge 
cultural pork barrel for artists and scholars to dip 
into. But this, like the praise, is opinion, with little 
force of fact to support it 

The truth is that few people know what we're 
getting for our money. The council scatters its 
largess across four thousand miles, over the whole 
range of arts and a broad segment of scholarship; 
it has so many facets it’s hard to see it whole, as 
one of the most ambitious efforts a nation has ever 
made to lift its level of public taste 

As a philanthropic institution, eighth-largest on 
the continent, the council can be described as a 
large body of money completely surrounded by 
people who want some. In its two and a half years 
it has been asked for cash to build an aquarium, 
design a Canadian flag, and construct an over- 
night guest house with a mammoth roadside toilet 
open to travelers “night or day, 365 days in the 
year.” 

An inventor has asked for its help to patent a 
new brassiere. A mathematician asked for help to 
perfect a formula. An athlete asked for a grant 
because “physical education is an art,” an aspect 
of logic that also occurred to a chess player, a 
farmer and a nurse. A Californian wanted to pub- 
lish a song about the Dionne quintuplets. And 
Senator Harold Connolly of Nova Scotia has sug- 
gested that the Council look after Canada’s tour- 
ist publicity 

These requests are a bit outside even the coun- 
cil’s terms of reference: “to foster and promote 
the study and enjoyment of, and the production of 
works in, the arts, humanities and social sciences’ 

the biggest broadest franchise in the crowded 
field of philanthropy, which can count, in the 
U.S. alone, more than 7,200 foundations 

Their evolution is significant. They were started 
late in the last century to aid the sick and the suf 
fering. Then, turning to the cause of disease, they 
subsidized medical research. Then they looked 
beyond this at society and branched into social 
science. Then, their last and final flowering, and 
this quite recently, they began to endow the artist 
and the thinker 

Right there they were in hot water, accused of 
encouraging subversion, of undermining educa 
tion, of waste. The U.S. Congress investigated 
them twice, and about three years ago, every 
foundation but one, the Guggenheim, backed 
away from the arts. And it was precisely at this 
time, in this field, that Canada launched the 
council 

It grew out of the 1949 Massey Royal Commis 
sion on the Arts and Sciences, out of eight subse- 
quent years of steady pressure by local art groups 
And when the estates of Isaak Killam and Sir 
James Dunn were settled, continued on page 72 
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WHY CAN’T WE STOP 


rf. 


Sixteen died when this rabbit-warren Montreal apartment house 





burned down; there was no record it had ever been inspected. 


THE SLAUGHTER AND WASTE OF FIRE? 


Canada holds a record — the world’s worst — for loss of life and 
property by fire. At the current rate, seven thousand persons will die 
in flames in the next decade. This national report by KEN LEFOLII 
offers stringent advice from experts on how to save these lives 


FIRE WILL KILL seven thousand Canadians in the 1960's 
and maim twenty-two thousand more. The angry flames 
will reduce two billion dollars worth of the Canadian sky- 
\ line to smoke, soot, and ashes 
‘ Although many nations publish no records, the reports 
of those that do leave little doubt that fire wiil ravage 
Canadians more viciously, person for person, than any 
other people on earth 
The hurt and the homeless will nonetheless continue to 
j be a small minority. The unscorched majority will continue 
to regard the charred ‘corpses the seared invalids. and the 
smoldering rubble as a regrettable but normal charge 
{ against our way of life 


We have learned this cynical view at great cost in the 
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last decade or two, but it contains a tragic error. Fire i 
more often a work of man than an act of God, and though 
the devastation of the Sixties will be statistically normal 

the estimates given here are simple arithmetical exten 
sions of the fire rates established in the Fifties it will be 
morally abnormal. Burning alive is a horrible death. Know 
ingly exposing a single child to death by fire is a cruel 
and barbarous betrayal 

During the 1950's fire killed fifty-four hundred Cana 
dians, scorched sixteen thousand more, and incinerated 
billion dollars worth of real estate. It is certain that at least 
one child, one woman, one man among these thousands 
was knowingly and barbarously betrayed. Their actual num 


ber 


s greater: it may be hundreds, it may even be many 
thousands 

The same betrayal is waiting for many of the seven thou 
sand who will perish in the fires of the Sixties. This report 
tells why they will die and where 


Some Canadian fire victims in the Sixties will die in firetraps 
whose owners are knowingly and obviously violating the law. 


[hese firetraps will have some things in common with an 
apartment block at 2 Oldfield Place in midtown Montreal 
which burned on the night of Nov. 9, 1958. Witnesses first 
heard screams from the building at continued on page 54 




















My first 
forty years behind 


a newsreel camera 


From the days of nickelodeons and beauties in bloomers 
to stereo sound and bikinis, l’'ve been photographing a 
fascinating world— including three men trying to make 
i moose climb stairs. King George VI was different— 


he photographed me 


BY ROY TASH as told to FRANK CROFT 


FOR MORE THAN f 
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With King George VI, the Queen and Mackenzie King On a | 





With Sir Anthony Eden 


lash photographed him on one of his many trips to Canada. Here, 


Tory Eden kids the author about a shot of Labor’s Clement Attlee. 
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had to grind exactly two turns per second, 


the Banff Springs Hotel. By hand, he 


continued 
next two 
pages 





With Mary Pickford With General de Gaulle 


1 


heart the Canadian girl who became one of Tash recails the newsreel he made of de Gaulle at the French em y in Ottawa 





Tash shot “America’s swe 
} + ' 1 +} / 


Hollywood's major stars——-when she opened her Toronto bungalow in 1943 began as a comedy of errors I her could speak the othe inguage 
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With Lord Alexander With Field Marshal Smuts 


He is one of eight governors-general Tash shot. The South African P.M. was here during the war. 


With Lord Attlee With R. B. Bennett ‘ 


Che heck tl cript f i vsreel at Ottawa, Since Bennet Tash has shot all our premiers 


With Lord Tweedsmuir With Sir William Mulock 


Ihe governor-general who wrote as John Buchan. Canada’s grand old man on his 100th birthday. 
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this year. The shots are an example of how you 
have to work sometimes to get a few feet of good 
film. When people go into a movie they expect to 
see pictures that move, so even the news photog- 
rapher must see that there is action in those brief 
shots sandwiched in between the cartoon and the 
feature. The opening of the Tussaud exhibition 
was news but wax dummies are rather lifeless. To 
make a picture of it I had the director seat Khrush- 
chov in a Cadillac (courtesy of the Niagara Falls 
dealer); the dummy was driven to the bridge and 
the car backed out a few hundred feet. Then, as it 
drove up to the Canadian shore again I got my 
moving pictures 

Last summer when the Golden Age Club of 
Montreal visited Ottawa I had to arrange for 
action. The club is composed of people over sixty- 
five, determined to enjoy the golden age of life. 
Taking a standing group shot with a movie camera 
is as good as handing in your resignation: I got 
them assembled on Parliament Hill and when | 
was ready to shoot they all broke into a square 
dance, on cue. That made it a movie 

The picture arrangement which gave me my 
greatest buzz was the take-off of the Boyd-Connor 
trans - Atlantic flight in 1930 from St. Hubert’s 
airfield in Montreal. Trans-Atlantic flights were 
still exciting news. It occurred to me that if the 
movie audiences in London could see the take-off 
shots at the same time they saw the landing at 
Croydon it would make them sit up and perhaps 
add a brief chapter to cinematographic history. 
Boyd agreed to stop just before becoming airborne 
(it always amazes me how co-operative most 
people will be when you're trying to juice up a 
picture), return to the starting point and pick up 
my film of the take-off. Then he made the real 
take-off. I cabled the London studios telling them 
what to expect. The film was processed and spliced 
to the shots made of the landing at Croydon and 
shown in English cinemas that same day. That 
footage was shown all over the world, and news 
stories of how it was done appeared in papers 
everywhere. Sometimes your lucky star can be in 
the ascendant without your knowing it. You may 
recall a short Easter feature, a couple of years 
ago, showing a toddler crying with fright in the 
centre of a large flock of newly-hatched chicks. 

The youngster, who is my grandson, was frighten- 
ed by all the chirping and by the nearer chicks 
pecking at his toes. I couldn’t reassure him. 1 was 
about to pack up in despair when it struck me that 
the picture was at least unusual, so I shot it any- 
way. Audiences thought it was cute. More favor- 
able remarks came back to me about that one than 
about many which have been more newsworthy or 
spectacular. Except for that minor role, my family 
hasn't joined me on the firing line. My two daugh 
ters, Norma and Bette, both married, have always 
been keen on still photography; there may have 
been some unintentional paternal influence there, 
but that’s as far as photography goes in my family, 
apart from my own work. 

*Of course you don’t have to arrange them all. 
In 1955 I was sitting at my desk in Toronto 
wondering what to do next when the building was 
shaken by a terrific blast. People started running 
through the streets, so I grabbed my camera and 
ran with them. The lower part of Spadina Avenue, 
just a couple of blocks away, had been shattered 
by a gas-main explosion. Fissures rent the pave- 
ment, broken glass was everywhere, and I was in 
time to photograph the last few people rushing 
panic-stricken from buildings 

But I’m not always that lucky. In fact, I have 
had my full share of bad luck. One day in Mont- 
real, in the twenties, the studio got word that the 
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lous song writer Irving Berlin was about to 
rive. Berlin was known to be camera-shy. | 
hustled down to Windsor Station. fairly sure that 


| could recognize him as he came through the 


gate; but I had the inspiration of buying a copy 


of his latest hit, bearing his photograph, on my 
way. At the station I soon spotted him amid the 
crowd surging through the gate from the New 
York train. I stepped up and asked if he would 
pose for a moment and “say something.” The 


he said was, “Don’t bother me, mister, 


something 
1 am not Irving Berlin.” I whipped out the song 
sheet, studied the photo and the man in front of 
me for a moment and replied, “Come on now, 
Mr. Berlin. This is the price you must pay for 
zreatness—just a couple of shots please.” He turn- 
ed on his heel and walked away. I followed, dodg 
ing among people, camera grinding away, trying 
to get some good angles. His anger, the crowd's 
imusement, and my embarrassment mounted 
steadily, so two hundred feet of film later I de 
cided I could afford to call it quits Back at the 
studio | plunked the film on the boss’s desk and 
eported, “He was as tough as they say he is, boss, 
but there he is—lIrving Berlin in the can.” When 
the film was processed and studied on the screen 
the boss wearily had his say That guy was tell- 
ng the truth he isn’t Berlin 

I was equally embarrassed in 1938 when the 
famous old Rainbow Bridge at Niagara Falls start 


d to buckle under the pressure of an unusually 
heavy ice jam, caused by a sudden thaw. Within a 
day or two engineers were certain that another 
twenty-four hours of such punishment would 
bring down the bridge. The suspension bridge was 

sentimental landmark at the Falls, and when 
th 


movie-news cameramen flocked to Niagara from 


e news of its expected collapse was spre id 


all over the continent. We set up our cameras or 
the Canadian side, the best vantage point, and 
waited. We waited for a day, two days, three days, 
while neither ice nor bridge changed position. By 
the end of the week, on a cold, raw morning, we 
all decided that the situation could be ignored for 
just a few minutes while we hied to the coffee bar 
in a nearby hotel for a much needed break. We 

ve a boy a couple of dollars to stand guard over 


cameras, and hurried away 


the score or more o 
And while one boy stood impotently amid a small 
forest of tripods, the ice moved with a roar we 
ould hear in the hotel, the bridge buckled, sagged 
nd subsided like a baited beast brought down by 
srowling dogs, and our sprint from the hotel didn't 
ret us to the scene fast enough to get any of It 
on film. Later we learned that an amateur with a 
6-mm. camera, more vigilant than we, had got 
t all. | hope he made his fortune 

In spite of that experience Niagara Falls has 
Iways fascinated me as a place to work. It’s a 
vatural for a cameraman. One February day sev 
ral years ago I picked up a hitchhiker just east 
of Hamilton. He told me he was a cold-water 
swimmer. He didn’t say whether he made a living 
it it or just did it for kicks, but I turned the car, 
ointed out that I was a cameraman, and hadn't 
we better go to work. We went to the Falls and 
vere just making some dandy shots in the lower 
river, with the Horseshoe Falls as a backdrop when 
the police chased us away. I still wanted a few 
more feet to complete my story so we went on to 
the lake shore and found a spot where the snow 
1d ice were heaped up as high as in the Niagara 
River. My friend peeled off his clothes again and 
umped in. I dubbed in the Falls for this sequence 
to maintain the background, and had a complete 
picture. | think that was the only time I faked a 
shot without anything in the sound commen- 


With Vincent Massey 


Puzzle find the governor - general. 


tary to let the movie audience in on the fact. 

Whenever I tell anyone I’m a newsreel camera- 
man I have to answer one of two questions, and 
sometimes both. Where do I get my information 
which gets me to all these spot news stories, like 
fires, explosions, and so on? What kind of a 
camera do | use and what kind of film? The latter 
question has become more and more frequent in 
recent years, | suppose because amateur movie 
making is so popular 

As for the first question, news tips come from 
all Kinds of sources. I keep the radio tuned in to 
newscasts and my wife does the same. And then 
a tip may come from the most unexpected quarter 
[he first word I had of the burning of the pleasure 
steamer Noronic, when it was tied up at a Toronto 
dock one September night in 1949 and more than 
a hundred people sieeping on board were burned 
to death, was a telephone call from a Columbus, 
Ohio, TV station. They wanted to know if I could 
supply them with some footage and how soon! J 
still can’t understand how they knew of me, and 
why all my usual sources of information failed 
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He’s wrapped in the third parka from the right 


that night. Anyway, it got me on the job. And the 
Spadina Avenue blast isn't the only such incident 
to happen under my nose. When oil warehouses 
on the Toronto waterfront burned in a three 
hundred-thousand-dollar night blaze in 1948 I 
arrived with the fire engines. | wag on my way 
home from a job east of the city and was passing 
the very spot where the fire started 

As for the news cameraman’s equipment and 
technique, the camera is a Bell and Howell 35-mm 
hand-held job. It weighs about fifteen pounds 


Ninety-nine percent of newsreel work ts in black 
ind white. Like any cameraman, movie or still 
! use a tripod whenever I can, but hand-holding 
by a pistol grip, is necessary much of the time 
There is usually an exposure meter in my pocket 
but it is seldom used. More than forty years be- 
hind a camera have made mv eyes trustworthy 
exposure meters and besides black-and-white film 
has more tolerance than the color stuff the ama 
teurs use. The camera holds one hundred feet of 


film, when hand-held. A four-hundred-ftoot maga 
zine can be clipped on continued on page 62 


With Queen Juliana and her children 


A famed Ottawa wartime resident, the Netherlands queen 
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( Ve thing wrong with t 


We talked mals, tho 
ed of anin i wer 
its [0 et 
Cal n 7UINE 
t had kitt can | ke 
| have coo! I f 


racoon 





hese times of 


ught animals and dream- collar of your shirt 


lettuce, and 


ERT THOMAS ALLEN recalls that, 


when he was a boy, 

animals weren't cute cartoon characters 
that talked and walked upright 

and sold motor oil on TY just like people. 
No, animals then were sleek 


and inscrutable wild things. 


He remembers: 


increasing lions and milkweed and watch them disappear 


populations and expanding cities is that people through the netting in little jerks. We stuffed the 
only kno xecople. Nobody knows any animals cages with clippings from the lawn and thought 
ny mor th vay they did when there were de about our pets all through dull periods it school 
livery horses and flocks of sparrows on city streets when we were studying something like the British 
chickens, geese and an occasional cow in suburban North America Act 
dD k yards; and every boy longed to own a guinea If we couldn't have a rabbit we visited some 
) vhit t. ferret or flock of pigeons other kid who was having a winning streak and 
vhich we found a lot more interesting than human had a rabbit or maybe a white rat. He'd let you 


hold it and let it go up your sleeve and out the 


and you'd stand there laugh 
ys pestering our par- ing ecstatically at the feel of its cold nails digging 


nto your skin 


; Mom Mrs. Ford's [here was a kid up our street who ke pt pigeons, 
p « of them Mom nd if he was in benevolent mood he'd let you 
ut where I can get climb a ladder behind a cherry tree in his back 


yard and look right into the bright, greenish world 


We told her we'd take care of it, that she'd of the pigeon coop and listen to the pigeons go 
never see it, that we'd make a house for it and i rackata coo!” and watch him let them 
take it for walks and train it to do the dishes and out to circle over the roof tops. You helped him 
nything else we thought there was a chance of control them by clapping your hands to make 
her believing them fly and whistling a certain way when you 

That’s all you need, the way you've been wanted them to land. It never made the slightest 
standing at school,” she'd say A racoon difference to the pigeons but it made you feel 

But now and then we were allowed to have wonderful. (d go home full of dreams of Bob 
rabbits and we'd build them cages from orange Allen and his Pet Pigeon, which I could take any- 

tes 1d chicken-wire netting. We'd raid the where and which always knew where home was 


gather dande ind flew right to it with a continued on page 65 
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Oiling the wheels of industry 
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Round Steak 
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coos 
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\ rpimmed ° FROZ 





This mark says buy with assurance... 
he’ll carve with kingly pride! 





Get the most from your roast with the cooking method Low heat, for goodness’ sake! Seuring actually drie 

that suits the eut. Sirloin, porterhouse, wing and standing rib juices. So keep your oven down to 325°F for slow, gentle cooking 
roasts call for dry heat—roasting—to preserve their juicy tender- that will preserve Juiciness—and proteins, minerals, vitamins that 
ness. For round bone shoulder, short rib and plate roasts, moist ire so good tor youl family End guc or} ind multiplying 
Y pot roasting—is best. Let your butcher help you choose the pounds by minutes) with a meat thermometer. Then he'll proudl 


: - 
o suit your needs carve all vour roasts, done just rig *, 


All Canada Packers’ meat is “Canada Approved,” 


ng vou that the meat vou buy from us has been govern- 





sul 


haa inspected for health and cleanliness. | CANADA 


The “CP” mark on Canada Packers’ meat calls for the most 


*% PACKERS 


s¢ rupulous methods ol processing, handling and pac kaging that i 
: “np: ; @ 
modern food science can devise, because the “CP” mark is our ¢, = 
¢ 4» 
pledge to you of finest quality In every pl duct we offer - Fines’ . 
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RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 
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BE ST BET , | THE LAST ANGRY MAN: Actor Paul Muni, seldom seen ; 
J ‘ } on the screen in recent years, here offers a convincing re- : 
~~, minder that he ts still one of the finest craftsmen in his profession. His role 
in a sentimental but often deeply moving film version of Gerald Green's f 
nove is that of a tough-minded old Jewish doctor in a Brooklyn slum. There / 
imo! well as drama in his abrasive clashes with TV hucksterism, slick : 
medical specialists and other targets for his invective. David Wayne, Betsy } 
Palmer and Luther Adler are in the skilful cast . 
THE BEST OF EVERYTHING: Rona Jaffe’s popular novel about the fiscal 
and physical struggles of a bunch of Manhattan career girls has been turned 
ito a lsome but shallow movie. Several well-handled scenes fail to atone 
for the soap-opera glibness of the package as a whole. With Joan Crawford 
Hope Lange, Suzy Parker, Stephen Boyd, Diane Baker 
* bed bd ‘ ® P . FHE BLOODY BROOD: A successful effort to manufacture, in Canada, a 
“ a | | 4 n Uy Vy Oul ) east re piece of competent trash for the international sex-and-violence audience. Made 
Q >) oe in Toronto by Julian Roffman, it tells of two sadistic psychopaths (Peter Falk 
of New York, Ronald Hartmann of Toronto) who murder a messenger boy 
for kicks” and then try to prevent his brother (Jack Betts) from discovering 
, ; their guilt. The atmosphere of a “beatnik” hangout in an unidentified North 
c ‘ the ire ng taste of ~ Slack & White’. . 
Savour the refreshi ig taste f ‘Bla ¢< American city is vividly conveyed 
Enjoy the feeling of comfort and well-being 
‘ Hy _ Scotch Whisky BOBBIKINS: A boy fourteen months old suddenly begins talking like a grown 
i Val yu re inaeec a SCOL SK 
that warms you ere INCeeG Is i; - up and ferreting out stock-market tips for his father (Max Bygraves) in this 
to cherish! British comic fantasy. The basic idea is promising but the fun dwindles 
wearily before the finish. ' 
From Scotland ious d . 
rom scotiand every precious Grop ' . oe . 
I . y pre f CAREER: This Hollywood drama obviously tries to do a definitive job on the 
oft-told tale about an ambitious actor (Anthony Franciosa) and his bitte 
‘Black & White’ has a distinctive character and ordeals on the road to fame and fortune; but the characters themselves are 
uninteresting and the story (based on James Lee's off-Broadway play) sags 
var y r See \ saclire ; oO : 
unvarying flavor. See what pleasure awaits you badly in its latter phases. With Dean Martin, Shirley MacLaine, Carolyn Jones 
with ‘Black & White’ Scotch Whisky. . . . 
THE WONDERFUL COUNTRY: Robert Mitchum’s lethargic but ominous 
demeanor is ideally suited to his role in this good and unusual western. He 
The Secret 1s in the Blending appears as an American who has grown up in Mexico and become an unsani 
tary gunslinger for a Mexican politician (Pedro Armendariz) in the period just 
after the Civil War. After he kills a man in self-defense he finds both sides of 
> fine fF in ; } ; . hickie re 
rhe finest of individual Scotch Whiskies are the border too hot for comfort. With Julie London, Gary Merrill 
blended with special care and skill by experts to 
bring you and your guests ‘Black & White’. GILMOUR’S GUIDE TO THE CURRENT CROP 
y ou will find the result magnificent. Anatomy of a Murder: ( rtroom drama The Nun’s Story: Drar Exce nt 
. Excellent On the Beach: Atom-survival 
‘ | ’ . le . hattle 
Black & White’ is distilled, blended and bottled Ask Any Girl: Comedy. Good Good 
, Blue Denim: Drama. Fair Pillow Talk: Comedy. Excelle 
in Scotland. Comes in several sizes The Bridal Path: British comed Good. | Porgy and Bess: Music-drama. Good 
But Not for Me: Comedy. ¢ Pork Chop Hill: War drama. Good 
Carliton-Browne of the F.O.: British | Power Among Men: Documentary about 
comedy Gooc itom-age co-operation Excellent 
Darby O’Gill and the Little People: The Rabbit Trap: Drama. Fair 
By A ime Scot Whisky stillers Comic fantasy Fair The Roof: Italian comedy-drama 
to Her Moje re ali —— g j The Devil's Disciple: GBS comedy-drama Excellent 
© Her W e Jo Fair Room at the Top: Adult drama from 
Ferry to Hong Kong: British medy- | Britain. Excellent . 
drama. Fair Sapphire: British whodunit. Fair 
’ The FBI Story: G-n dran Good Say One for Me: Comedy-drama. Fair 
4 5 Gates to Hell: War drama. Poor i The Scapegoat: Drama. Fair 
The Five Pennies: Biog-musical. Good | Sign of the Gladiator: Dran Poor 
4 Hole in the Head: Comedy. Go } A Summer Place: Drama. Fair 
Inside the Mafia: Crime drar Fair ! Tamango: Sea drama. Fair i 
It Started With a Kiss: aughty | 10 Seconds to Hell: Suspense. Fair 
med Good That Kind of Woman: Dran Fait 
SCOTCH WHISKY a, enn ae 
The Mun Who Couldn't Talk: Courtroom | Third Man on the Mountain: Alpine 
4 drant Fair | drama. Good 
“BUCHANAN’S” Middle of the Night: Dram Fair i Tiger Bay: Suspense drama. Good 
ee North by Northwest: Comedy-thriller by Yellowstone Kelly: Wester: Goo 
vi Hitchcock. Excellent | Yesterday’s Enemy: War dran Good 
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For the gift you'll enjoy together in all the years to come... 


Give today’s most creative musical 
instrument...the HAMMOND ORGAN 


»-.music’s most glorious voice 





Most creative instrument because 





You can create thousands of tones, and blend them as easily as an artist blends - : 
colors—only on the Hammond Organ. This immense range of beautiful t s de : - 
1 “ . P.O A 
é possible for you by Hammond’s exclusive “Harmonic Drawbai : ; 
° I 
You can play a seen Lay rcussion effects simply by changing touch on the key : 
. | 
nly with the Ha id Organ. Hammond's exclusive “Touch-Response Per : 0 
on” lets vou bring percussion in sk a nial note or chord to another . Lt fH 
’ You will never have tuning problems interfere with your playing — on th 
Hammond Spinet Organ. For the Hammond Spinet has “Permanent Pitch.” This is 
made possible by Hammond’s unique tone generating system, which keeps the organ 
permanently in tune p p 
‘ . — iia . ibout $170 down, 
|. Ss hav Tar 0 in vour ° 
rHERE TILL TIME to have a Ha nd Organ in your lows mantiilir pepenianste . 
1 , 1 ’ 
home by Christmas—if you see your Hammond dealer soon! at most dealers Ee euicdiaae sateteal sicanikatia teat 
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ELECTRIC SHAVER FOR UNDERARMS AND LEGS 


Cleans away every unwanted hair 


—yet doesn't nick! 


Not one— but 96 unseen blades in immaculately clean in seconds 


the head ol your e rown Jewel” legs fee] as smooth as silk! 


Shaver clean away hair. You've Smooth, golden shaving head pre- 
never used a shaver so easy—so fast vents nicking, scraping, cutting. 


—so feminine! Underarms become pes pn Won't even ruffle a pimple. 


Dev 


Inspired gift . . . completely feminine! Slender, alabaster beauty .. . touched 


with jewels, tapered for a lady’s hand. A precious gift to treasure for years! 














1 saw Gandhi assassinated continued from page 22 





TEST DRIVE LA 


most important man in 


‘ 
' 


hung on every word he uttered”’ 


stunned. When I saw that it was gold 
plated, I breathed a sigh of relief. But I 
am an old man. I don't need a gold 
watch. Why did you spend so much 


ose friends rnoney 





What do you I also attended Gandhi's spinning 


he taught us how to 


meetings, at which 
card and spin cotton so that Indians 
could weave their own fabric, called 
hadi. | had my own spinning wheel at 
home, and my father and mother each 
had one 
Gandhi always took an evening walk 
after his meetings with one of the girls 
of his family or myself at his side. We 
considered it a great treat. We used to 
in the quiet of the evening to India 
a memoria! which the British built 
after the First World War, along a road 
1 our that led through a beautiful park to 
ind I prayed for Viceroy Lodge. Gandhi never discussed 
sited him regu politics with us on these walks. AIl- 


lled out into 





I used to 
they took 
you let my 


time we came 
time you come 
were high ind 
ir mustortune 
of families had mem- 
hat they were taking 
freedom of thei 
that bound 
time, irre 


ligious affilia 





a man of non-violence, he 
1onia and ty was terribly depressed by the riots that 
considered raged throughout India, he patiently 
recom listened to us, intent on our problems. 
One time when he was called away to a 
riot area just before my school report 
came out, he made me promise to write 
than to him and let him Know the results of 
He my school work 


n 


t \ hi ake t On one of our walks I asked him for 
AEROSTABLE negoti that were going on is autograph. He took my autograph 
ween t it »vernment and the book and said he wanted to keep it for 
olitical part regarding the 1 a while. He had it for two weeks. He 
chose ve It hadn't forgotten it, and mentioned it 
New t whenever I saw him. He said that he 
didn't want to put just his name in it 
he wanted to give me a message 
What he wrote is difficult to translate 
conducted for Bud into English, but it means: “Have only 
Hindu nd Chri One governing craving in life to serve 
1uch about poli people.’ 
" 


was devoted to Gandhi used to tease me gently about 


ss ah 
[ felt that growing up so fast. As in the case of all 
, adults, it was a source of wonder to him 

I was growing taller. I usually used 


rows » SI t to attend his meetings in a frock. The 
| hvysi Ihy t 
physically first time I wore a sari, and put a mark 


people,” he wrote 1 on my forehead in the red powder call 
ither, one time when ed kumkum, signifying a wish for a long 
to Bengal to pacify riot and happy life for my future husband 
whoever he might be—Gandhi made a 
. Aerostable Suspension on the 1960 he same letter he scolded my ) special point of bringing it to the notice 
. . ss ending him a watch as a gif a of an official who walked with us 
Renault Dauphine maintains perfect dhi had received it in the presence of the Look. Do you see this big girl with 
fate tials] Pastiiticla Me dit tiilcl ata passenger chief minister of Bengal, who opened the a sari and gold earrings? 
or a full loed is being TTiitt bP package for him He touched my earrings and _ said, 


. . “When I sé t glittering inside the “Why do C give e Oo e? 
AUTOMOBILES RENAULT CANADA LTEE. ie: e-toc oe a Ane iP 2 Banc g tee sgh. 


box, I thought it was pure gold. I was could make better use of them for my 
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H ‘ f i 1 t ird h ) nd ng on the backs, somethin He nad a very heavy schedule. He was 
hal H , I ! vening f Or I it I began to do myself. I still hesitat always up at four o’clock in the morn 
God nd } ‘ ippealir fath ved B H ind throw sable paper away ing and worked through until eleven 

f ; } tioned off } hough he had ay ) ifter the Gandhi was never too busy to notice thirty at night. The night I stayed at 

k curf } ffect in New most minute detail, and this evening Birla House I asked him to please be 
H f Dell lid not ha ' for m vhen his party returned from dinner, he sure to have me awakened in time to 
| h t Iu worried takir ne back iid to then How could you go and ittend the early-morning prayer meet 
N ‘ Gandl ted t I st vitl have dint when this girl hasn't had ing for his associates. But no one woke 
Op} y keep t y Birla Ho for the night nything to eat? me. I learned later that Gandhi had 
Wher ( tayir yuund Gand off while It was a fortunate incident of my life ooked at me where I was sound asleep 
Birla H ‘ 7 ked lesk, happy to | uy When they brought his dinner in to him and said that I wasn’t to be awakened 
I I A Hi very | oO ot ey brought mine, too. Gandhi and I She’s not used to waking up this early 
fath B He nsit t nytt n 1 pay i dinner together, he on one side of 1 the morning he said. “If she asks 
' { ' I YT lesk. I on the other you why you didn't wake her, tell her 


because I said so 





— _ . " But while Gandhi's personal kindli 
ness and saintliness had drawn me to 
ward him since childhood, as I grew 
into my teens I was also absorbing his 
teachings, which have influenced me al 
my life. He taught me not to have many 
demands in life, and that all religions are 
the same. He didn't believe in convert 
ing people from one religion to another 





He believed there was good in all reli 
gions in Christianity, Hinduism, Mo 
hammedanism, Buddhism. He taught that 
it is not necessary to go to a temple or 


to follow ritual: that God is within us 


” 
4 
ee 
$a 
Ass 
. 


He taught that good actions are the 





important thing 





At the evening prayer meetings in the 
garden of Birla House, the crowd would 
ather in the garden around five o'clock 
and Gandhi would walk from the house 


under an arbor to a terrace at the end 


1 
of the garden with his hands resting on 
the shoulders of two of us girls.. There 

is such intense competition for this 


ule on 


privilege that Gandhi had to 
hich girls were to accompany him to 
prayer meetings, and which were to ac 
ompany him when he went for a walk 
One evening at a prayer meeting, 
Gandhi was five minutes late. He had 
een tn conference with Sadar Patel 
the home minister. I was with my father 
It was my turn to walk with Gandhi 
ifter the meeting. Two other girls were 
to walk with him through the garden 
so I was waiting with my father for him 
to arrive 

About a week previously al a prayer 
neeting there had been an atterapt on 
Gandhi's life. A bomb had exploded in 
the wall of Birla House. Gandhi, intent 
on his prayers, hadn't even realized what 
had happened. I hadn't been at this 
meeting but my father had told me about 
it when he came home. It seemed un 
believable to me that anyone could 
want to take the life of someone who was 
doing so much good. But the thought 
frightened me, and filled me with visions 


of death 


But now as I waited for Gandhi's ar 
rival | began to feel the great inner 
calm, the sense of oneness with some 
thing that I always experienced at these 
meetings. During the day people had 
been working hard. Now the evening 


had come. The day was over. Worldly 
affairs, position, power, involvement with 
things, seemed futile and unimportant 
1 was standing near the terrace at the 
back of the garden. During the prayer 
meeting | sometimes stood in front of 





Gandhi on the shaliow flight of steps 
facing the audience to sing hymns; some 


~ 


Ongptime ‘jb Q good Tme LULA 


abatt’s 50 Ale 


times I sat on the ground facing him 


Gandhi appeared from the house, lean 
ng on two of his nieces. The crowd 
parted for him to walk toward the end 
of the garden; people stepped toward him 
ind bowed, which is a custom in India 
observed toward elderly and respected 
people. Gandhi walked beside an arbor 
which extended from the house toward 
the end of the garden. When he reached 
the terrace he started to go up the steps 
quickly. He didn't like to be late for 
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especia pra neetir 
. % tanding behind one of the 
on whose shoulders he had leaned 
ile coming down the garden. Gandhi 
had taken his hands off the girls’ shoul 
lers to climb the steps. While I watched 
! I 1 the of Mill t nan 
Stars out of tl owd, p! 
nded to b« hen pu 1 out olve 
nd fired ho Csand if lat of 
' L t I i Ze 1 VT i 
happe I Tt Vas 1 cont 
Peop!| catt ad Ev 0d 
) 1 | oO LIIZE ! happen 
Cr i V n € na 
\ ‘round { could 
00 n iroug! I i l 
© God! O Ck 
T} € ist H 
n { been caught on the spot. He 
Hind who thought that Gandhi had 


d the Hindu party in promoting 


rotherhood with the Moslems. The older 





people who hi companior 
ook Gandhi bach ouse, but he 
( I nt into oo 
t ey i od He yin 
) ¢ oO } loor of his offic 
€ e of he id I had had 
i ) I ‘ ocked it 
I cx in't cry or think. f could eV 
ere d. | remember 
| obbur B I was yutely st 
Lc an ose the cony on that he 
ke uf d speak to me again 
I sat ! I Peoy cam 
t ( t oO I thron 
Gandl ( C id 
n placed on } 
oO taker ) per 
OK .* v 4 | ot 
LOU ould e him. From tt 
( l ) ook out oO he en ( 
f De I people comir i 
ire yf thousan As f IL cx 
See I ) ho ( Oo ker 
commit 
Gandhi wa cremated Ut day ifte 
his assassination on a plain beside the 
Jumna River in Delhi. All Hindus 
cremated. Two or three layers of sandal 
wood are laid down, then the body, then 
rye of nd od are p at he 
i I cro he tof There 1 
oO ceremony. The priest sings from 
G Melted butt 1 pure thin 
I n the fu 
I yt allowed to go to ¢ 
oO t t evenin I wel th m 
1 Gandhi on to the C of 
on. TI fire Ww S nin 
nk t I red into those nd 
Oo re) I n igain Gandhis k i 
) I knew t ] nted to do 
+ ife 
W 1 f ! chool, | 
L nive f Delhi Ook n 
bac yr-ol € I nrolies 


for m iste leore I met 

I was to ma! He | f 

! f I Ur ; oa ¢ ne 

1 celve naste 1 n 

ramic engineerin it the University ol 

Washington in Seattic After ecelvin 


degree he had worked in Canada fo 


He was the first of five brothers 


o choose his own wife We were mal 
! if YS) Neithe yf > i al 
nd ut we went through rth 

iox Hindu wedding to fF ise other 

| isted d We chan he Hind 
guivalent of “I do.” W ouched thu 
vith o toc We irct | oun 








h 
- 
$ 
’ 
ond year of college in Bombay and re of Montreal. In the evening I read from I believe eing content with what |! 
ceived my degree. My husband left fo the .same prayer book that I took witl ive. And I believe completely in non 
Canada in March 198. I followed in :to the evening prayers with Gandhi violence. I don't believe that content 
August the Gita—and when I do, I experienc nent means fatalism or lack of progress 
I like my work with the Family Wel he same calm and peace of soul that | or t on-violence means cowardice 
fare Association in Montreal. It ha fe it the meetings in Delhi ) ick of spirit. The man who taught 
riven me a tremendo opportunity to My vears with Gandhi taught m« hem both to me was the most progres 
learn out the people of Canada. I sat deal. | think | learned from hin vi nd the bravest nan Ive eve 
sull trying to get used to the materialism elf-control. | used to have a fiery tem kno He probably did more for hi 
the two cars to a family, the refriger pee. but I never feel ange now " ountry progress than any man wh 
tors, the washing machines I credit though unfortunately when I get excited ve ved, and although at no time di 
ying. the constar lesit fo on ny voice rises id I sound angry. Bt se a nd inst an enemy, h 
ling bigger and more expensive. | | don | angry. I have no desire fo proved many times th he was dy to 
in a three-room apartment ir iterial possessions © xurie die for his idea » 
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tape recorder... 


At Philips, we are firn 
So, when someone asked us how many use 


there were for a Philips Tape Recorder, we 


} 
believer in service, 


swung into action. A questionnaire went 
t to doctors, teachers, sound engineer 

hobbyists...all Philips Tape Recorder own- 
rs. From the hundreds of answers, we’ve 
isted 300 different, practical ways to use 
your Philips Tape Recorder, an 
ing new uses every day! 

Our survey also showed why more people ar 
choosing Philips Tape Recorders. Profes- 
sionals prefer them because the fidelit; 
flexibility is close to broadcast equipment. 


ou 


1 we're fin 1- 








MBI 


takesthe time to build the best 


PHILIP 


LIPS 


yyy} eze 


SON 





We've discovered 300 ways to use your Philips 


and we’ve hardly started yet! 


Non professionals like Philip Tape Recorder 
because of the portability, ease of operation, 
and down-to-earth price. There are three 
professional-quality models to give you the 


features you want... at the price you 
can afford! 

See, hear and try the new Philips Tape 
tecorders. They will prove to you that 
Philips takes the time to build the best. 





Ask for our Pamphiet, “300 Tested Uses for 213515 New completely self-contained 
a Philips Tape Recorder” at your dealer . Philips * Maestro’ Portable model, Less 
or write Philips Industries Lim , 


Vanderhoof Ave., Toronto 17 


reigl ust 18 pounds 


controls, single speed. Use 
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‘Mah-zel Tove’ 
> ’ 19 
—it’s ‘Good luck’) 


L TOY 


if you like a wine with a sweet rich taste, 


(Say 


made from 


juscious Concord grapes, a wine strikingly scarlet in colour 


and with a delightful bouquet—that’s Mazel Tov 


if you like a wine that sits 
that’s full bodied, 


lightly on the tongue but one 
a wine that leaves a glowing aftertaste you'll 


Mazel lov! 


find delicious—that’ 


if you like a wine in a handsome decanter that even your 


friends who may not ‘like will exclaim over—that’s 


lazel Lov! Now at your nearest Liquor Commission store. 


Mazel Tov—the man's wine that women like! 


TRADITIONAL WINE 


recta OSsHER wine 
MAQE FROM CONCORD GRAFES 











Bright's fre Canadian, 


SINCE 1874 





The bottomless purse 


continued from page 19 





“‘That’s funny 


only dollar in the purse; 
" 


two 
i poet 
nonths pre- 

been invited 

Canadian 

poets, novelists, playwrigh newspapet 
men, editor Writers’ 
Conference. While Walter preferred to 


I 


Ss, even critics 
forget this incredible experience, one of 
the sessions had stuck in his mind 

he Conference had been 
onference, but when 
found they 


Originally t 
planned as a Poets’ ¢ 
the Poets could get money 
only by inviting all writers they decided 
to swallow their pride and go ahead 
rheir initial reluctance gradually flower- 
ed into a kind of reforming zeal, as a 
matter of fact, so that by the time the 
Conference opened there was a clutch 
of poets who hoped to convert some of 
their unpoetical and even Philistine col- 
thinking. The 


willingness to 


leagues to sounder ways of 
Philistine 


submit to conversion, however, 


showed little 
barricad- 
ing themselves behind such blunt state- 
ments as Art must be understood by 


instruction.” 


i ie session that disturbed Walter 
Gorn had begun auspiciously enough 


One morning at eleven-thirty 


the man of average 


when a 
young man who looked like a lumberjack 
himself the 
Spokesman of Canada’s Poets, a state- 


stood up and proclaimed 
ment that was greeted with stony silence. 
‘I feel entitled to this position,” he said, 
since my last book sold only a hundred 
and four copies.” Everyone relaxed as he 
was rendered ineligible by a fat spinster 
whose last book had sold a mere eighty- 
toppled 


from her pedestal by a bank clerk named 


one copies, but she was instantly 


George McFergus whose last volume (his 
first) had a total sale 
By this time the room was in a paroxysm 
of anticipation. But no one challenged 
McFergus: the bank clerk stood supreme, 
a thin smile threading his face, king of 
the peculiarly eloquent silence that had 
now gripped the room. Seduced by his 
unexpected triumph McFergus made a 
speech (in prose) that became the rally- 
ing cry of the Conference 

Do nothing but what you want to 
“Write 
not for gain, but pleasure; work not for 


of eighteen copies 


do,” McFergus said that morning 
today but for tomorrow; please yourself 
others; if the shoe 
He continued 

this vein for some time. They were sober 
Philistines in that room that day; after 
all, it wasn’t yet noon. To a man they 


and to hell with the 


pinches throw it away.’ 


frowned 
Several coughed 
One eventually laughed 
As soon as they 


fled to wearby pubs and convenient hotel 


decently could they 


rooms for something to sustain them and 
to wash away the awful taste of that 
session 

Walter Gorn was as vehement as any 
man in his strictures on the poet-mind, 
a vagrant cesspool of indolence and 
irresponsibility is he put it after his 
third d*ink. “If people went around just 
doing what they wanted *o do what 


MACLEAN’S 


Walter thought. 


MAGAZINE, 


‘l took out the 


now here’s another one’”’ 


would happen to the world?” he said 
There was general agreement that last 
ed io the end of the liquor 
But as Walter discovered, the question 
is not so easily dismissed. In he weeks 
followed he found himself ponder 
the episode. In the midst of tapping 
out a little homily on the Toronto Argo 
nauts he would suddenly stop and think, 
“What would happen if I did do just 
what I wanted to do” 
“Could I do nothing 
but what I wanted to do?” He shook his 
head What would I do?” 
At that moment Barbara French, who 
had something cooking on the women’s 


It was as now. 


page every day, passed by The answer 
she suggested to his questions so dis 
turbed his thinking that he at once turn- 
ed back to his typewriter and wrote: “If 
Punch Imlach doesn’t 
this year he should hang up his bat and 
open a gravel pit!” 

Walter Gorn stopped: he thought of 
his wife Ethel 
his dog, and his mortgage, and the pay- 
ments on his car; he thought of these 

Then he thought of Bar 
rhen he sighed 
beginning to X 
out Punch Imlach’s name on the sheet 
of paper in his typewriter, 
ever do exactly what he wanted to do. 
I don’t think.” 

He finished his column and left the 
building. There was a light snow falling, 
enough to mute the sounds of the traf- 
fic but not enough to upset the street- 
cleaning commissioner. It was cold, but 


win the Grey Cup 


and his two children, and 


simultaneously 
bara French 
“No one,” he sighed, 


“no one could 


not cold enough to gladden the hearts of 
oil and coal supply men. Walter was 
walking up York Street and it was just 
in front of the service entrance to the 
Lord: Simcoe Hotel that he found the 
purse, lying partly covered in the lightly 
tattered, hardly worth a 
second glance. His impulse was to kick 
it into the gutter but instead he stooped 
down and picked it up 

‘Might be some money in it,” he said 
to himself in the mood of a man who 
lives uneasily with his overdraft 

[It was a small black leather purse with 
a snap fastener. The leather was scuffed 
from heavy use and very soft 
felt empty. Walter opened it. “Just my 
Juck,” he said, taking out the single dol- 
lar bill it contained 

He looked to see if there was any 
identification but the 
Walter was getting cold so he snapped 
it shut, put the dollar in his pocket and 
started on. As he walked along York 
Street, 
might 
thought, “and she needs that dollar. | 
don’t need that dollar. Or maybe it was 


falling snow, 


The purse 


purse was bare 


however, he began to worry. “It 
belong to some old lady,” he 


a boy sent out to get a loaf of bread 
his seemed unlikely in the vicinity of the 
Lord Simcoe but Walter was never 
on logic. “What I should do,” 


out loud, “is give it to a policeman 


strong 


in case 
He stopped, took the dollar, bill from 
his pocket, and started to put it back in 
the purse 
“That's funny,” he 


opened it up 


thought, as he 
[here was another dollar 
bill inside. “I could have sworn it was 
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Dad can-re ally use starts 
“Dad will really love them.. 


SHOES | FOR CHRISTMAS! 


For a change... avery merry change... give hind fine leather shoes... ora gift certificate so that 
he can Select from a wide. collection of exciting new:styles...in the color he admires... in the leather 
he desires...in the size he aye, ‘ . 


And because Leather shoes are qua lity Meee: Dad will . a9 full value for every gift dotiar you spend 
Fn AR ’ LEATHER INOUSTRIES OF Amenica sponscred by TANNERS’ ASSOCIATION OF edie 


YOU WILL FIND A WIDE COLLECTION OF LEATHER GIFT SHOES AT STORES FEATURING THESE FAMOUS BRANDS 





AGNEW-SURPASS SHOE STORES LIMITED e H. H. BROWN SHOE COMPANY (CANADA) LTD., Gorilla Shoes 
LUDGER DUCHAINE INC., Foot Joy Golf Shoes, Sportsman e THE EAGLE SHOE COMPANY LIMITED, Strider, Strident, Eagle 
EMILIEN FRECHETTE LTEE e GALE SHOES LTD., Gale e THE HARTT BOOT & SHOE COMPANY LITD., The Hartt Shoe 
HEWETSON OF CANADA LTD., Dress Casuais e PETERS SHOE MFG. COMPANY, Peters’ Shoe—As Strong As The Rock of Gibraltar 
THE JOHN RITCHIE COMPANY LTD., Handcraft Shoes for Men e SAVAGE SHOES LTD., Savage Seniors 
SCOTT & McHALE LTD., McHale Benchmade Shoes, The John McHale Custom Shoe e THE SLATER SHOE COMPANY a LTD., The S/ 
THE STAG SHOE COMPANY LTD., Cavendish Hand Made Shoes, Nunn-Bush Ankle Fashion, Oakwood Shoes of ction, Edgerton 
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Strategy 

As 
How often have you heard peo- 
ple say that they were forced to 
use strategy? (Svmbol: crossed 

swords.) 

Through their own strategy 
(i.e.. the 
tion of a superior whisky with a 


undeviating produe- 
distinetive flavour) Grant's 
Stand Fast has become one of 
the great whiskies of the world 
Although we do not intend to 
literally cross swords with any- 
one over the subject, we are con- 
fident that once vou taste Stand 
Fast 
what we mean by strategy. 


WTA 


you, too, will appreciate 


&4 
Gr 


\ STAND FAST 





The Epitome of Seoteh Whisky 





1 











p S. Symbol of Thoughtful Giving —- Grant's Stand Fast 
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nev 


eV 


iin, took the 


mselit ither self 


laughed among the snow- 
it 1 magic purse,” he said to 
consciously, feeling 
ertheless is he felt when he was 
en, floating leaf boats down a willow 
Agincourt He laughed 


econd dollar 





reer in 
from the 
se, snapped it shut, and then opened 
igain. A third dollar bill was inside 
iughing. His 


topped 





id trembled a little. He tried it again 
dollars. And again. Five. He look 

I nd down the street. It was early 
morning and no one was around 
put the dollar bills in one pocket, the 
in the other, and began to walk. At 
next intersection he tried it again 


seven, eight dollar 
When I wake up this time I'm going 
’ very sad Walte 


He picked up some 


Gorn said out 
snow from a 
fender and rubbed it on his forehead 
coolth was refreshing. [Theres no 


word he told himself. He bit his 


ind it hurt. Sometimes, the reality 

his dreaming was so intense that when 

oke up he felt he was going from 

to dream rather than the other way 

nd. It was like the Chinese philoso 

ho dreamt he was a butterfly and 

1 when he woke up was never quite 

e whether he was a man who dreamt 

W i butterfly, or a butterfly who 
i e W i man 

it oul Waltei id to himself 

1 ! the pur n. Nine, ten 

V twelve 


His hand no longer trembled. The ini 


His step felt 


fever | n 
He n ong Queen Street 
pped opposite the muddy yawn of the 
yposed civic square, and with move 
iberate to t point of impu 
one of the de ue bills with hi 
I n his cigarette from 


He watched the last of it burn 


p igain. It worked fine 


I one of ilar bill 
Tt rigl he said indly a 
i to . Mer 
mas 
( e V eh iv 
| 
l | k Oo none from 1O 
b 1 ffing the chan 
Wa nd 
W wer ) ; omewtl 
j 
A xcitement f | nd 


o assess the situation Walte 





nger Foremo imon 
! f ho wouldnt believe 
e even if she saw it working 
‘ to t& her nothing. On 
ne ind, he ha no intention of 
ork So e decided t oO 
i Money isin } 
1 
l ke i litt none 
I ¢ hen | old t of | 
I pout time she said 
\ i front he told everyone he was 
» write freelance. He set 
vf ymplete with Barbara 
ecretary and, to keep his hand 
f on doing limited 
of work, including a column for 
gut most of his time w 
1 I private office, open 
n < n pt e, amassing pie 
lolla hguring ways to 
this mountain of paper into othe 
f wealtl into building into 
k nto ld imbles like an oil we 
ol of Kingston tha red out 
) the count iche ura 
I into harmless frivolities like 


backing (anonymously) a new play on 


Broadway that immediately threatened 


to run for years 

One day about two months after he 
opened his “office” he was horrified by 
the thought that the dollar bills might be 
counterfeit. It was the fifteenth of March 
o be precise, and he shuddered at the 


onsequences. But the RCMP, to whom 


assured him 





he appez for guidance 
that no one had passed him bad money 

After that he worked twice as hard 
His wife Ethel, while proud of his indus 

y (a quality she had missed in the pre 
vious fourteen years of their marriage) 
began to worry about his eighteen-hour 
days, about the increasingly haggard look 
on his face, and his steadily diminishing 
interest in the better things of life he 
He stopped drinking 
He gave up his weekend poker. She even 


could now afford 


suspected that he was no longer flirting 
young things like Barbara 
French, and this really worried her 


with bright 


But Ethel was totally unaware of the 
true cause of Walter’s wealth and weari 
ness. He was now a slave of his purse 
When he arrived 
t his office shortly after six in the morn 


He always carried it 


ing he went immediately into the private 
room at the back and began his daily 
chore, opening and shutting the purse 
extracting and piling the bills. He became 
very proficient at it and was able to get 
about a bill a second from the thing 
After about five months he developed an 
excruciating cramp in his right hand, but 
a clever and expensive doctor was able 


t 


working well enough that he 


to keep l 


maintained the one-a-second average. In 





irst nine months of work the purse 





ielded about ten million dollars 


That, he soon realized, is a lot of pape! 


4° time went on he found he was 
v spending a great many hours just get 
ting rid of one-dollar bills. Some he was 


ible to exchange in banks. He always dis 


posed of fifteen or twenty when he went 


nto a shop to buy cigarettes or gum. He 
bought everything he could with cash 


The stock market proved a wonderful 


inkhole for ot of the money until he 


i 
began io be lucky. But money that he 


nade in this way proved no problem 
for he felt it was iegitimate 


He bought a lot of real estate 





f< it whenever he could with t 
wads of fifty- and hundred-dollar bills h 
had accumulated. The only thing that 


eally worried him was the income-tax 


lepartment, and for insurance he laid 
side several million dollars in thousand 
lollar bills. These he stashed away in 


fety deposit boxes against the day 





night be required to pay up 

Besides making him rich the purse ha 
inothe! more subtle effect on Walte 
Gorn. His manner bes n \ 
first he thought it wa he nae 
ziven up all his former pursuits to “work 
harder That's what Ethel thought. But 

went beyond that, as he realized tl 
lay he cut her household allowance 

We're spending too much,” he said 


ibruptly as he was getting out of bed onc 


morning. “You'll need to watch it.” But 
7 


later, as he drove through the dawn t 
work, he wondered why he ha iid 
It made no sense 

Yet as the piles of dollar bills anc 
stock ¢ ificates and real estate grew | 
became more restless; he snapped more 
often at his children; his sleep came wit 
yreater difficulty: he grew thin. He com 


plained of loss of breath and of a pair 
} t} 


in His stomacn: t t 


e doctors insisted there 


is nothing organically wrong, but 
uffered in spite of the doctors (or, as 
maintained, because of them) 


And he began to dislike things. Walte 
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MODERN ENGINES 
DEMAND IT-=» TODAY'S 
DRIVING REQUIRES IT! 
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THE FIRST MOTOR OIL PRODUCED IN ALL GRADES 
SPECIFICALLY FOR PASSENGER CARS OPERATING 
IN TODAY’S DRIVING CONDITIONS 


New B-A Peerless Heavy Duty Motor Oil has been formulated es- all 








pecially for passenger cars and light commercial vehicles in answer to 
the demand for an “‘MS’’* motor oil in all grades. Unlike ordinary 
motor oils, it delivers maximum detergency both in high-speed high for all kinds of modern driving 
way driving and under the stop-start operating conditions which make 


up most of today’s modern driving. This great new all-purpose motor YOU CAN'T BUY A 


oil is designed to keep today’s high-compression engines operating at 
peak capacity ... to give you more miles of trouble-free driving—in 
city traffic and on the open road! *"MS' he of} ndustry classificatior 


Loe - BRITISH AMERICAN O.0.4 COMPAN Y A Oe a. oe oe 
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dak suggests a Give 


Give Kodak gifts for a happy Christmas! 


Christma 
first’ A Kodak eft is the 


fun begins bright and early—and ne 


finest of its kind, whe 


r ends—with Kodak gifts that say: “Open me 


ther it costs around $10 or many times more, 





Instantly ready for snapshots: C ete outfit Sure, easy viewing. Brownie Reflex 20 Camera Automatic pictures—Brownie price! Brownie 

ideal for beginner perfect xtra ‘ ra las convenience of reflex viewfinding. You see Starmatic Camera has built-in electric eye 
I Starflash Camera t i isholder, the picture b before you snap it. Camera Measures light, sets lens. Camera, field case, 
bu batter f ‘ $11.55 lasholde I flasholder, bulbs, batteries, film 


all for $52.50, 





Sparkling color slides. Kodak Pony II 


imera Automatic—for color slides. Kodak Automatic Superb 35mm team. Kodak Retina IIIS Camera 
has superb styling and performance. Camera 35 Camera has electric eye, fully automatic with electric-meter exposure control, inter- 
with Kodak Pocket Flasholder, bul! batteries, exposure control; f/2.8 lens $98.50. Smartly 

Kodachrome Film, viewer all { $47.50. styled Kodak 300 Project 


changeable lenses. ..$157.50. Automatic Kodak 


or from $74.50, Cavalcade 520 Projector... $157.50. 


See Kodak's ‘‘The Ed Sullivan Show’’ on CBC-TV Network. 


Vany Kodak dealers offer enient terms. Prices are subject t 
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The rapture on a child’s face on Christmas morning—capture it forever! 


Take pictures to save and share the fun! 


Christmas is for giving 


and for taking too. With a Kodak gift, you'll take lots of clear 


, 


sharp, wonderful pictures to keep your Christmas fun, and to send to those who can’t be there. 





Movie camera and projector—only $93.20! 
Brownie Movie Camera //2.3, makes 8mm mov- 
$38.25. Brownie 8 Movie 

and bright $54.95. 


es Casy aS snaps 


Projector shows them big 





Turret Movie Camera with exposure meter. 
8mm Kodak Cine Scopemeter Camera, Turret 
1.9, has built-in meter, filters. Takes regular, 


wide-angle, $119.50. 


and telephoto movies 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED, 
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Three 8mm cameras in one —exceptional buy: 








Take Christmas! 





Automatic movie camera-— Brownie price! 


Brownie Movie Camera, Turret /,; 1.9, has 3-lens Remarkable 8mm Brownie Automatic Movie 
range: regular, telephoto, wide-angle shots at a Camera, f/2.3; built-in electric eye automatically 
twist of the turret... $79.95. sets lens for correct exposure... $89.50. 
7 1 y) —s 
m" foe 
.. # ( c : Fully automatic 8mm 
y movie projector. Kodak 





Brilliant movie projector—wonderful buy! 
Brownie 500 Movie Projector for 8mm movies, 
has super-bright lamp. Reverse action and “‘stills” 


. $99.50. 
Toronto 15, Ontario 


as well as forward projection . . 





Cine Showtime Projector 
threads 


right onto the take-up reel 


itself all the way 
—and starts the show autoe 
Has new highe- 


.. $1785. 


matically 


lumen lamp. 
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get (if they could just maintain the one 


a-second average, twenty-four hours 


day) more than thirty million a year 
from the purse. Somehow it didn't seem 
so much, for a government. He decided 
to specify that the money be used ex 
clusively for the Canada Council 

The very next day he went to Ottaw 


ind only four days of chicane 





pulling was able to get an af 

pointment to see the prime minister, who 
id just returned-from an important fis! . 
ng trip. In fact, Walter had the first ay - 

pointment of the da 

The prime minister was having a 

trouble speaking when Walter was ush : 

ed in. having listened to the CBC Pre os 

view Commentary while driving to 1 


office. But he pulled himself together an 


nanaged a smile 

I used to read your column. M 
Gorn.” he said. “Shame you gave it up 

] was too busy Walter said 

I thought that was your business 
the prime minister said 

It was 


Well. wu t can J do for you?” 


rape irted out the whole sto 
and at the end pulled out the pur 
ind hande t er WI n ut ict 








ove! th an unch 
melodrama sture 
I for the Canad ounc! W 
) King fron 
io d 
The ¢ r dropped t i 
( the I ont of him 1 look 
H yoked Walter. H or 
bac ' 
H ked unea I ‘ 
didn't know wl ( | 
H C ! nervously for the int 
oO ter of Fir P 
C4 nd nov i “ 
1 y I e ; 
Mr. ¢ ep ’ 
Y elieve W i 
nood He picked Pp 
urse, opened it, took out the dolla 
i h opened it, took out an 
otl dollar bill, elaborately showed th 
inister the empty pur nappec 
mened ill ad yk ) 
oO ll. He sh 1 and 
ful he | I . 
one-dollar bills on the desh : 
Iry it.’ Walter said ; 
The prime minister looked at the p 


and shook his jowls once or twice. Ther 
he picked it up, opened it, and took « 


a bill. He looked at Walter. Walter look 


ed at the bill. The prime minister triec 


again. The purse was producing thot 


sand-dollar bills. Walter sat down heavi 


The damn thing tune itself to 
need,” Walter said to himself. He quick 
y figured it out in his head It'd give 
you about thirty billion dollars a year 
he said to the prime minister, who went 
white at the words and poured himself 
i glass of wate The prime minister tri 


purse again and added another tho 
sand-dollar bill to the pile 

Oh dear,” the prime ministe: 
Oh dear! 

Walter was overwhelmed Well ! 
said What do you say now? Tha 
ome gift [im making you eh 

The prime minister rose fron 
chair. He picked up the three one-do 
bills, the three thousand-dollar 
the purse, and handed them firmly b 
to Walter 
I can’t use it he said \ 

You can't what? 
It's very kind of you to think 
the prim niniste iid but I couldr 


irvive 1 


GIFTS THAT WILL ALWAYS STAY IN STYLE 
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W hat nderful gifts from Samsonite: magnificent matched sets structed...smartly vinyl-surfaced with a “Travel-Tested nish 
> te—famed as the luxury luggage that keeps its first that 1 t iffing omes up smiling trip-after-trip! Extra 
1} ef 7 r grage t it t ) it | 1K 0 | ( 
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Keeps its first trip look 


Samsonite Streamlite 


AM NITE OF CANADA, T ~>» MANUFACTURING 4 AN T Q J HIGHWAY, A os STRATFORD, ONTARIO 
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train boards, tree platforms, 
Santa Claus, his sleigh and 
reindeer, Christmas 
Greetings displays 
Make them yourself — 
with foolproof patterns 


HOMASOTE OF CANADA, LTD 
224 Merton Street «+ Toronto 


: Ontario 


| enclose for which send me patterns 
Santa Claus—75¢ Nativity Scene—$6.50 
Sleigh—75¢ Madonna Outdoor Card—75¢ 
Reindeer—75¢ lolly Snowmen—75¢ 
Send name of nearest Homasote Dealer 








Money would become if 9 nothing,” the prime minister 


igree?” 
“ ould I ever agree to such a 
Walter said 
the prime minister said 
for Canada” 
Walter said 


for the Common- 


for the Queen?” 
said ' 
Gorn, do it then; to 
anyone,” 
and I 


to do 


prime minister 
not really giving us 


heard the printing 


money, Mr 

The prime 
what he was 
Gorn seemed 


lerstand the 


aid 
you can render 


surse home and 


agreed, and went 
lying heavily in his 
never been 

When he 


} 
MIS Wr 
IS Vn 


perfunc 
riage he sdid as 

supper. “Don't wait up 
| 


went down t ul 


oO ine 


kindling, canne coal, ,and 
ind made a fire in the liv 
ace Afte looking 


long time 


it stopped 
dropped 


noticed was that 


h 
vaporating. In any 
isappeared. A few second 


‘ ) 
eemed to flow 


fireplace and the house began to burn 
Che firemen seemed unable to control it 
Even the bricks burn,” a discouraged 
deputy chief remarked. But this was only 
a prelude. 

In the next twenty-four hours Walter 
Gorn was wiped out. His mines caved in 
his oil wells went dry, his real estate 
burned down or fell down or proved to 
have been badly surveyed. When, in a 
mood of quiet desperation, he dropped 
into a bank to collect a little of the cast 
he had tucked away in the safety deposit 
boxes he found only a pile of soft fluffy 
grey; ash. Everything the purse had 
brought him was gone 

‘Oh, well,” Walter said philosophical 
ly, as he came back from the telegraph 
office where he had sent the prime min 
ister a wire to say the purse was now no 
more. “Oh well, at least I still have the 
senatorship 

As it turned out, he didn’t. The prime 
minister tried to explain that he had 
been a bit hasty, that what he had actual 
ly said was but it didn’t matter. “I 
understand,” Walter wrote. “I understand 
perfectly 

In the end he went back to the news 
paper. They had always considered him 
i fine sports columnist on the Mail, and 

ld him so. They even gave him his job 

Do anything you like with it, 


the editor said just keep it 


And so, a few days before Christmas 
Walter Gorn found himself back at his 
old desk. He wondered what on earth 
hed write about 

I can do anything I want Walter 

I can breathe. I can laugh. I can 
the moonlight on me in the evening 
can 

A trim pair of young legs clicked by 

Walter watched them disappear among 
the desks. For the first time since the 
night he had found the purse he felt a 
sensation in the, ends of his fingers 

He picked up the phone and dialed. 
When his wife answered, Walter Gorn 


I 
said Ethel?” 


you.’ 
nice, dear. Don't forget to 
bring home the pork chops 
No 
hung up 
Whistling, he turned back to his type- 


writer * 








“| just thought you'd be interested to know I've 
decided to be a fireman.’ 
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The Quebec Winter Carnival: re of the gaiety and good fun Canadians like best 


O more like it! @ 


THAT’S WHY IT’S CANADA’S BEST-SELLING BEER! Peau 


* More flavour, more life, more satisfaction ! 



























































WITH MEN 

WHO 
CAN’T BE 
VAGUE 


Successful men, in sport, in business and in industry 
have that uncommon touch that achieves for them 
their objectives. Here, in the holiday season, are 

four men who have gathered to celebrate the winning 
of a tropliy. They know they triumphed because 

each played his part skillfully and their skip 

made decisions correctly and with foresight. 


Perhaps that is why you find Haig & Haig in the 
picture with men who can’t be vague. In ordering 
Scotch Whisky, they naturally name the brand they 
know through experience to have singular virtues . . . 
the original Scotch flavour and gentleness that 

in 1627 set the standard for all to follow. 


DISTILLED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND—AVAILABLE 
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DON'T BE VAGJE...SAY HAIG & HAIG 
Scotiand’s FIVE STAR Scotch Whisky 


IN VARIOUS BOTTLE SIZES 








“Whatever the death toll in illegal firetraps, it will be many times greater in legal ones’’ 


year ago). Fibreboard and plywood were 


1¢ main materials used to rebuild the 


apartments. Raymond Pare, fire chief 
at the time, described the rebuilding ma 
terials as “tinder”; there were two fire 


escapes in the building. They were “in 


sufficient” and both were behind the 
locked doors of private apartments, “con 
trary to municipal regulations” no 


building permits had been applied for 
or issued to cover any of the reconstruc 
ticn at 2 Oldfield Place or the four ad 
joining buildings. The Montreal building 
code and the Quebec law on electrical 
installations were both violated repeated 
ly; there was a serious fire at 6 Oldfield 
Place in 1955; another at 4 Oldfield Place 
in 1956. Before or after these fires, there 
is no record of the Oldfield Place fire 
traps undergoing inspection by either 
the city planning department or the fire 
prevention bureau 

The fire commissioner's report con 
cluded that the condition of the build 
ing “showed a remarkable disregard for 
the safety of the public 

Like the Oldfield Place firetrap, thou 
sands of apartment blocks in every Cana 
dian city have been hived off in the post 
war scramble to shelter an exploding 
population. It is unlikely that many of 
them show quite the “remarkable disre 
gard” for human frailty displayed in the 
ishes of Oldfield Place. But it is certain 
that firetraps proliferate among: them 
nobody knows how widely, because in 
specting every old building in town is 
beyond the manpower of any planning 
department or any electrical-inspection 
bureau in any big Canadian city. With 
oul exception they are hard pressed to 
inspect and reinspect all the construction 
that is legally covered by permits 

Nor is simple inspection a foolproof 
suarantee that more firetraps will not 
be built. In 1958 James Mclsaac, who 
recently retired after thirty-five years as 
chief of Montreal's fire-prevention bu 


reau, issued 150 complaints against new 


or almost new apartment blocks—blocks 
that did have building permits, had been 
checked out by the planning department 
ind still had defects built into them that 
technically, make them firetraps. Most of 
4 


the owners of these buildings have since 


paid fines, some as high as forty dolla 


' e | ‘ ' 
re Owners Of at least six, a row of 


elegant, forty-unit blocks on Ridgewood 


Avenue high on Mount Royal, have now 


undertaken to provide their tenants wit! 
an escape route by enclosin the 
ways 


When these six are subtracted from the 
llegat firetraps across the country 


lethal but uncounted number will remati 


Other Canadian fire victims in the 
Sixties will die in firetraps the law is 
powerless to act against. 


Whateve he death to f 
traps, the toll will be many times 

in legal ones—buildings that a old 
than the building codes and fir 
most of which have been passed sin 
World War Il. In no Canadian city 
these laws retroactive: firetraps ¢ 


ore the local bylaws were enact 


immune, permanently or until the 

rebuilt on a scale requiring building-cod 

ipproval. These “potential death trap 
Winnipeg’s deputy commissioner of 


ildings, E. G. Simpson, describes tt 


si pratense Sc APY 


=n oe ae 








4 y 
ver a large and sometimes predominant lies estimate that only about one muni id they have been unsuccessfully de lammable liquids, the transportation and 
rt of every Canadian city’s area. Any ipality in ten has so far enacted a set inding provincia! licensing for years andling of manufactured and natura 
dwelling Canadian can _ recognize of buiiding bylaws. This leaves builder: Rooming houses, unlicensed in mo gas, all call for speciai safeguards that 
ildings he visits every day in Simpson n aS Many as nine out of ten municipal parts of the country, are a special hazard ire not generally in force 
l1umeration buildings of all types ties free to put up more firetraps along n the eyes of many fire authorities. They Each of these lethal flaw in o 
f construction and occupancy which le the ones that are already standing nsist rooming houses and tenements counteroffensive against fire is known 
vadequate or improperly located There are other loopholes in our de hould be licensed, and should be requir Each is on the public record. Eacii ts 
cits; buildings of combustible construc fenses against fire that gape less widely ed to pass a stiff fire-hazard examination standing accusation, indicting this vation 
on which exceed today’s code limita In Ontario, electricians are licensed local or be put out of business. Unlicensed for betraying the charred corpses of the 
ons on heights and areas; buildings with ly, not by provincial examiners. Many lursing homes are included in the same Fifties and the human ashes that will be 
iirway ind elevator shafts which are ocal councils will allow anybody who idictment raked from the rubble of the Sixtic 
ot enclosed, thus providing perfect Nues can hold a pair of pliers to wire a build Many new industrial chemical proc It is true that. all the defenses the 
f ne rapid passage of smoke, toxic ng. Electrical contractors in both prov sses. the emerging hazards of nuclear 1ost ingenious legislators and engineers 
ind fire; buildings where the heat neces condemn this practice as deadly power installations, the storage of in can devise will not entirely subdue fire in 
equipment is not properly enclosed 
x there are inadequate detection, alarm 
extinguishing device 


] 1 ¢ ‘ 
These buildings would all be outlawed 


th 


f they were on tl { 1 


e drawing board to 


the street, they are untouchable 


They include every kind of building 
n the country—homes, hotels, hospitals Bod 
office buildings, stores, industrial plants 


Consider two suggested by Ontario fire 


perts 
The t est fire trap in Canada 1 . 
Toronto city hall,” according to Harold 
B. Price ipervising engineer in the spe 


risks department of the Canadian 
nderwriters Association At least the 
ty hall has some sprinklers and an 


m system,” counters Stuart Hornby 





surveyor and statistician in the Do 
ninion Fire Commissioner's office But 
ike a look at the Ontario Parliament 


Buildings some time. Queen's Park 


verything the city ha has for a good 
e, without the sprinklers and without 
n m system 

se buildings raise a crucial, en 





unanswered question Why,” Win 
t E. G. Simpson 








peg buildings exf 

ks, “should we neg the olde ub 
indard buildings where most of the 
oss of life occurs during hire 


Other Canadian fire victims in the 
Sixties will die in villages and rural 
areas where there is no fire law what- 


ever, nor any fire-fighting force. 


f property rights. As such, fire law ts 


| matter. The provinces dabble 


prov dD 
hire iW some like Ontario nore 
ffectively than others—but turn over the 
k of their authority to the village 
n city councils. The local coun 
pa such fire bylaws as they can 


ree on (the laws discussed in the pre 
ding sections) and budget for such 
fighting forces as they see fit 
It flect, every Canadian property 
*ht to his own fires, sub 
only to arson laws and any local 
iws that may be passed. No Cana 
lian, property owner or not, has a right 


to demand fire protection from anybody 





He gets as much protection from fire as 
local council chooses to give him One good piank overlaps another 
[here are forty-three hundred incor in. this unique tongue anid groove design. Ntatts ate completely 


porated municipalities in Canada. Two 
hy 


hidden as Beauty Plank goes up quickly and casily. Vertical 


ousand of them choose to maintain 


fire - fighting services. Perhaps twenty 


panels in random widths give your room a striking appearance. 


Factory pre-finished in 8 species 
to harmonize with any decorative scheme. No finishing 


fire in these undefended municipali problems with these fine plywood panels. Once Beauty Plank 
es, per capita, than in the defended is up your job -. done. Choose from Birch, Tiama, Ash, 
mee sob * penis scl n> digngpsorts African Mahogany, American Black Walnut, Rotary Cut Red 
or every 100,000 people; the toll in the Oak, Rift Red Oak, American Black Cherry. 


1 1 


ree hundred have so far chosen not to 
irgely for reasons of cost and sparse 
population. In the Sixties there will be 


nany times more death and devastation 





argely undefended : 


parsely settled anc 
t $ 





Yukon and Northwest Territories has 


deaths for every 100,000 people INTERNATIONAL PANEL BOARDS LIMITED, Gatineau, Quebec 





here is no record of how many local ne i 4 
ants ts dae ts on ee a subsidiary of CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL PAPER Company 
{es or other fire laws. Most authori tan che oo 
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Imported from France since 1755 
LIQUEURS 


She bCCL of afler-dinner 
delight 


PRODUCED AND BOFTLED BY 
MARIE BRIZARD 
& ROGER 


The quintessence ot perfec tion is 
the tribute connoisseurs pay the 
celebrated liqueurs ot Marie 
Brizard. Serve Blackberry Brizard 
or Apry with after-dinner coffee 
and discover why. Or, try a 
tablespoon of Apry or Blackberry 
over vanilla ice cream 


Also enjoy Marie Brizard Creme de Menthe, Anisette and Créme de Cacao. 








The climate makes us live too 
yntl of the year in furnace 
ind our miles of dried-out 


lings burn too readily. But 


1948 and 1957 fire destruction 
loubled, from $67 million to 
The death rate by fire re 
nstant while the population 
killed 493 people in 1948 and 
eu 957. In that decade we 


\ 


ir furnaces no hotter, nor did 


e our construction of wooden 
What did we increase? Our 
without corresponding safe 
eport has examined the most 
the hazards—the weak or non 


laws, the erratic enforce 


such laws as there are, the cal 
us indifference of many property own 

fire hazards, legal or illegal, all 
by common carelessness: the 
diopped cigarette that turns a potential 


hazard into a flaming firetrap. This 


] 


factor” in fire, in the words 


Pryce, assistant superintendent 


risks division of the Canadian 
iters Association 


and most other fire experts be 


Canadian inferno cannot be 


without curbing the moral fac 
record bears them out 


Attempting to curb the flames while 


factor is unchecked, Canadian 


lepartments are now spending almost 
million dollars a year to keep well 
two hundred million dollars’ worth 
ime-dousing equipment rolling. They 
11,600 professionals on the pay 
1 40,500 volunteers standing by. In 
ten years they have tooled up 


two-way radios, fog nozzles (it is 


effective to smother flames 


ne of fine spray spread over a 


lan to hit a smaller target 
jet of water) and agile, short 


\ 


idder trucks. Ontario has 


it the first province-wide mu 


ystemn, which cuts across county 


ipatity lines to funnel men and 


to the point where the fire is 


Other provinces are following 


JASPER 





The National Research Council outside 
Ottawa is burning sample walls in giant 


furnaces, igniting test materials, exam 
ining plastic hose, in an elaborate new 
fire research laboratory. Ontario fire 
department officers are learning new 
methods at the first residential fire-train 
ing college in Canada, at Gravenhurst, 
Ont 

By their own report, Canadian fire 
fighting forces are now at an almost 
astonishing pitch of battle readiness 
Maclean’s asked the chiefs of half a 
dozen large-city fire departments if there 
was anything — men, money, equipment 
—they needed to do a better job. Not 
one brought up a serious deficiency. R. ¢ 
Malmquist, who is chief of the Minne 
apolis fire department and past president 
of the International Association of Fire 
Chiefs, told a meeting of Canadian fire 
experts not long ago that “our strategy 
and techniques of fire control and ex 
tinguishment” in the U.S. and Canada 
“would seem fantastic to the veteran fire 
fighter of only a generation ago.” He also 
told the Canadians: “You have done 
much more on the subject of fire research 
than we have in the States.” 

But Malmquist was then obliged to 
add a less heartening question: “Why 
then, are we apparently fighting a losing 
battle against fire? We have never had so 
many big and costly blazes, so many dis- 
asters. We are continuing to lose lives 
at a frightening rate.” 

Here and there, while the technical 
fire-fighting improvements Chief Malm 
quist mentions have been coming about 
and the fire rate has been rising, piece 
meal attempts have been made to fight 
the moral factor before the flames break 
out. The results have sometimes been 
remarkable 

Most of Canada’s large cities have been 
experimenting with new systems of put 
ting fire fighters to work rooting out fire 
hazards between fires. Maintaining a con- 
stant radio connection with the fire hall 
in case of emergency, the men work the 
streets of their district house by house 
Any householder has the right to refuse 


them entry; if they're allowed inside, the 
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“Go back to sleep son, I'm just making some 
new signs for next year.” 
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i So much beauty...so many uses! 


/ new 





New PYREX Kaffee Klatch Set—12-cup Carafe with covered cream and 
ugar in handy carry-all—for Christmas cheer throughout the year. 
te Candle-warmer under carafe keeps second servings steaming hot. $14.95 





Bate 





jay punch, later turns casserole, soup New PYREX Snack Server with gleaming detachable handle. Heats and totes party 


Pi New PYRKEX Hospitality Casserole serves holi 

(ine 7 14 , , om . , for ' ’ eAr 
Ls iureen, flower nolder! Scroll! design on turquoise, candle-warmer cradle. 80 ozs. $7.50 fare, then becomes a useful bake-and-serve casserole. A big gift for a ‘ittle $450 
lee 








New PYREX Duet Casserole with its own shining cradle holds two packages of f 


rozen foods, New PYREX Bluebird Casserole—as decorative as it is useful! Goes 
keeps them warm over twin candles. Lid doubles as server for relishes and snacks. 48 ozs. $8.95 from oven to table in graceful cradle. Lid is extra server. 48 ozs. $5.95 
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New PYREX Serving Bowl se f ge New PYREX Golden Casserole—perfect for year-round entertaining. You bake then serve ele- 


aes ee 
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PYREX Oo} ) | CORNING 

















ITS WHITE HORSE 
OF COURSE! fai 














Ask your Doctor or Druggist 


GARLIC IS 
GOOD FOR YOU 








over the building against a de- 





1 cl k t of ger spots, from 
Dox t rubbish heaps 
Vanco now adding a variant of 
to its standing machinery of 
I on by fire wardens, building and 
department inspectors and 
or " ff whom report on 
7 In 1958 th nspection 
’ ed 47945 f } j [ 58.50 
I +.08 2.141 com 
l I Vanco 
‘ the most 
o ( la for the 
f nd pro ( by co 
» one of the f Can 
n easonabd ough, con 
solidatl fire ode to h ts inspecto 
up. Between 955, when this inspection 
p n Starte nd 1958 the number of 
fire n Vancouve ecreased from 3,089 
to 898. The number of fires in Can 
p from 7¢ 96 to 86.563 
S expe oO nizatio among 
N R Counc the 
( Underwriters’ Association, and 
Nati I Protection Association 
U.S t S node yuilding codes 
¢ onstantly revised edi 
Mi € V dapted parts of 
1 ( ida only ¢ 
e-prevention code 
oughest clauses in 
yf ¢ The Calgary code passed 
Octobe 1958 nd 
I e c iva { c 
6 ) e interested 
nce pre 
s S tt ¢ n 
( 
W < ed fire 
e I po cal DackK 
no special hote 
ode cke p by rigid inspec- 
ide Winnipeg hotels an anti 
fo very city in North Ameri 
C Toronto has no fire code. Vancouver 
ode, although not a particularly 
g one. Montrea after thirty-one 
years of kicking a fire code around the 
council table, this year adopted the first 


Oo of about twenty bylaws that will 
ike up the code. A city engineer who 
watched many of these scrimmages 
the sidelines provides a commen 
can be taken as more or less 


re-code debates in Canada 


You may be sure that property own 


e ire well represented at city hall. They 
are understandably leery of added con 
t 


trols that may mean spending money on 


their build 





They don’t argue against fire pro 
tection; they argue against interference 
with property rights. Most often, they 
manage to water down new measures o1 
Sta hem off until the next session. And 


the next. And the next 


There ts no statistical yardstick yet 
iva e, but slum clearance and 1 
development projects ike Montreal 
new Jeanne Mance and Toronto's Re 
gent Park projects are almost certain 


more effective fire baulks than a fleet of 
pump trucks. In August, 1959, two men 
died in a Vancouver tenement fire. Fire 


Chief Hugh Bird described the entire 


block the tenement stood in as an ap 
pa n e rap Stum irance he 
if 1S only hope re Can see fo! 
this block f firetray ind vundred 
more k I hroughout the ¢ No 
eS « 1 Cl I of the me 
dilen We have fire-hazard prot 
len our ns Winnipeg's dep 
t ) mi | I Cs ‘ I ) 
B I t 
oO id M t I } | 
R ypmer of ns « 
the Idi of d and 
efficie ipartmen office blocks or i 
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dustrial plants, involves a special hazard 
of its own. Concrete-and-steel construc- 
tion, and a great deal of uninformed talk, 
have convinced many people they are 
now living or working in “fireproof” 
buildings “There’s no such thing ; 
fireproof building,” says Gordon Shorter, 


Ss a 


the engineering chief of the National Re- 
search Council’s new fire laboratory 
Insurance men say the same thing dif 
ferently: “The only safe fire risk is pig 


iron under water 





This, then, is the ugly record. Seven 
thousand Canadians will die by fire in 
the 1960's. Some of them will be betray 
1 by the many small knowing betrayals 
that combine in the moral factor. Means 
to curb the moral factor are known, but 
they are being used piecemeal, haltingly 
half-heartedly, when they are used at all 

\ prediction, of course, is not a fact, 
and if the moral factor is boldly curbed 
in the Sixties by men humane enough to 
enact strong laws and tough enough to 
enforce them some of the seven thou 
sand predicted victims will live. As yet 
there is too litthe reason to expect the 
number who might escape to be very 


large 


Conscience stirs slowly 


For so long that their indifference to 
death when it is sufficiently widespread 
is apparently ingrained, Canadians have 





‘ y ignored the slow climb of the 

fire toll into the thousands. Almost all 

the piecemeal measures in force against 

the moral factor have waited to follow 
i single overwhelming calamity 

Winnipeg decided to clean out the fire 
traps in its hotels only after 180 people 
died in two hotel fires in the U.S. in 
1946. Inspection showed that not one 
of Winnipeg's fifty-seven hotels was 
completely safe at the time. There is no 
way of knowing what the condition of 
these hotels would now be if the Amert- 
can tragedies had not taken place 

Since 105 children died last winter in 
a blazing Chicago school, almost every 
Canadian school board has called in fire 
experts for the most severe inspections 
the schools have ever undergone. Mil 
lions are now being spent on removing 
fire hazards in these schools—a million 
dollars in Vancouver alone. Why did 
these improvements wait for an Ameri 
can disaster before the Canadian con 
science stirred? 

Montreal’s two fire bylaws have been 
passed only since the Oldfield Place fire 
killed sixteen people last November. At 
the time the chairman of Montreal city 
council’s executive committee, J. M 
Savignac, charged Whenever we re 
quest (certain local proprietors) to effect 
alterations and improvements against 
fire hazards, they say they are being pet 
secuted by the civic administration. 1 
claim their attitude is criminal ‘ I 
assert their refusals are criminal. 

In September, 1959, when the fire was 
almost a year in the past and the politi 
cal climate had cooled to normal, a 


Maclean’s writer asked Savignac for 





then-current views on fire laws and the 
enforcement There is nothing to talk 
out the executive-committee chair 


man said, and suggested there was noth 





ing to write about either 
Sav lac was close to the heart of the 
nor 1azard when he alleged criminal 
de He is farther from it now 
ost local legislators across Canada 


Me inwhile the bodie of Canadians 
continue to drop among the ashes, flame 
1, each a mute and damning w 


ne in the case against betrayal by 
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no one speed 


is right 


for every beard 





ace ee 
She ie 
> a 


EW SCHICK 3SPEED RAZOR. | 


First and only electric razor that lets you shift the 





speed and adjust the shaving head to shave as close, 








as fast as you like! RIT 


It’s for vou no matter how tough 





your beard, how sensitive your skin. 


Free demonstration at your dealer now! 
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For the sake of argument continued from p 
‘“‘In '39 it made sense to plan to meet a mighty power in head-on war; today it’s nonsense’”’ 
I } \ S O : ms from t notion nation will no longer exist as a power! 
W | SAC ‘ t In 1939 it made sense to plan to meet 
NORAD. O t ] ‘ if DEW Sucl ( W t t of nighty power head on in all-out war 
Ho ( Today it is nonsense. After the terrible 
oO ef, ) ermonuclear exchanges, it will be mili 
4 ( ot ete . f t f feasible for some troops on each 
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‘ 
I 


ide + fioht 
siae Oo fight 


broken-back campaigns. surely be mutually suicidal and will in 


But victory in such a war will scarcely large measure be fought over our terri 


be preferable to defeat. The victor will tory, it is only common sense that we 
have suffered far more than the victory should try to keep the U.S. and the 
will be worth. The only sensible defense U.S.S.R. apart. In short, be a buffer. 
policy for Canada is one which does To be a buffer, one has to be neutral 
most to reduce the tension between the in both directions. This means that we 
two great powers while ensuring Can must withdraw from NORAD and have 
ida’s territorial integrity against all but ill American servicemen including 
nuclear attack those in the three Newfoundland bases 
We cannot deny the facts of our geog quit Canadian soil. At the same time 
raphy. We are placed squarely between we must take over operation and full 





two mighty and still hostile powers. Since control of the DEW line or internation 


ijor war between these two powers will ilize it under the UN, while allowing 


American and Russian observers to sit in 
and report to their own countries any 
strange sightings. Our CF-100 squadrons 
should then be based near the DEW line 
where they could identify any aircraft 
flying over it. The CF-100 will always be 
good enough for this. The Arrow was a 
waste of $400,000,000 from beginning 


to end. Whether our fighters can get close 
enough to foreign bombers to shoot them 
down is of no consequence: our fighters 
could never shoot down enough to save 
the nation anyway 


I suppose these ideas of mine will 





They gave each other 
a Parker 01 Pen! 


She set out to get him something he wanted... 


he set out 


to get her something different...they both succeeded! 


Gail decided to stay away from ordinary gifts. No more golf balls, 
wallets... let Tom buy his own ties. This Christmas she would get 
him a gift he really wanted . . . one the boys at the office would envy. 
She’d get Tom a Parker 61. After all, $22.50 wasn’t much to pay for 
something that’s the finest of its kind. And every time he used it, 
he’d think of her. 

He decided to give Gail something useful... something she’d adore. 
He checked off the old standbys 
he never could remember sizes) 
like a fine piece of jewellery. She’d use her Parker 61 every day ard 


earrings, perfume, sweaters (besides, 
.. then hit on the Parker 61. It was 


think of him. 


The Parker 61 f by Capillary action... 

no levers, no plungers. No wiping. Available with 
14K gold-filled cap or silver Lustraloy cap. Choice 
of distinctive colors: Rage Red, Vista Blue, 


Surf Green, Black, Charcoal. 
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annoy some Americans. They shouldn't, 
for they are a practical application of 
President Eisenhower's “open skies” pro 
posat. The last thing either the Ameri 
cans or the Russians want is to fight the 
other in all-out war. Even if either or 
both think they 
out, they both know they would suffer 


would not be wiped 
horribly. The Americans, basically, want 
to keep what they've got The Russians 
want to communize the world without a 
hot war. It is therefore in the interests 


both the Americans and the Russians 


of 
that Canada should be a buffer between 
them, that both should know that they 
need fear no surprise attack across Can 
ada. For it is this fear of surprise attack 
that history will record as the most direct 
cause of the third world war, should it 
OcCUE 

It would be foolish to think that we 
can continue to tag along indefinitely 
an American satellite. Time is not on 
Although Amer! 


cans nor the Russians are plotting ag 


our side neither the 
| 
gressive war on the other, each side must 
it least consider the possibility of a pre 
emptive attack on the other—a sudden 
forestalling attack so overwhelming that 
the victim, before being utterly destroy 
ed, can only inflict grievous, but not mor 
tal injury in exchange. Such a pre-emp 


tive attack would become a political 


ind 
military necessity for one power if it 
thought that the other was on the verge 
of delivering such a pre-emptive attack 
itself. The world will have attained thi 
highly unstable and dangerous condition 
in two or three years 

It seems that the U.S.S.R. will soon 
be able completely to destroy the U.S 
while only being badly hurt in exchange 
It makes no military sense for the 
U.S.S.R. to wait for the U.S. to catch 
up to it in pre-emptive attack capabili 
ties. In other words, tt does make mili 
tary sense for the U.S.S.R. to launch a 
pre-emptive thermonuclear attack on the 
U.S. in the next year or two. The only 
thing Canada can do to 
chances of so ghastly but militarily 


lessen the 
reasonable—-an event, is to give the Rus 
sians the same guarantees against Ameri 
can surprise pre-emptive attack as we at 
present afford the Americans against the 
Russians. In this regard, Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker’s recently expressed invita 
tion to the Russians to inspect northern 
Canada for aggressive bases provided our 
side may look over northern U.S.S.R., 
is inadequate. The Americans do not need 
to base the SAC in Canada to launch 
a surprise attack on the U.S.S.R 
Canada. M1 


way helps meet point five of Mr. Khrush 


ACTOSS 
Diefenbaker’s offer in no 
alternative 


chov's disarmament plan 


Agreement on the prevention of sur 
prise attack by one state against another 

Only by being a true buffer between 
the U.S.S.R. and the U.S. can we play 
a positive part in averting thermonuclear 
war. With the money no longer wasted 
on useless weapons we can foster the 
building of the third force, and so help 
the underdeveloped nations choose the 
Indian rather than the Chinese 
We will thus help build a middle-of 


olution 


the-road alternative to the two mighty 
and hostile powers—an alternative which 
may yet absorb even them. Here, and 
here alone, lies the hope for peace-—-a 
peace based on a reduction of the ten 
sions between_the U.S. and the U.S.S.R 
rather than on the subjection of one by 


the othe! — 





IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? 


Subscribers receiving notice of the 
approaching expiration of their subscrip- 
tions are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly, 
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years behind a newsreel camera continued from page 3 





an, a Cameraman was part organ grinder and part hod carrier’’ 















































pe I! I of nipped off bulk Doan wasn't killed but it was a ons 
turning expo ro hen camer time before he felt the same again 
econd. My came! Enough two- or three-foot scraps put We were burned out in 1924 and the 
lolla th together gave me about fifty feet a partnership was dissolved. I picked up 
1 telephoto lense nonth to play with. I was learning; and job with Associated Screen News (now ‘ 
ood hich I saving my earnings as a janitor. By my Associated Screen Industries) and have 
om War Asse ever nth | I was able to buy a enjoyed every minute of it since. In the 
[ started proper camera, a used Universal summer of 1925 I was assigned to the 
e Ir Curt Pritchard worked out of that Dominion Government's Arctic expedi Ww 
to i CI oO lio. He w one of the great tion under the famous Captain Joe Ber 
1 part hod ¢ eC € ovie-news photographers of the day nier. We crawled to within five hundred 
1 tk vO H slight, dark, quiet fellow. He miles of the pole in the government ship 
pod ind would tak iny risk to get an unusual Arctic. In addition to the documentary 
) ired yf sho ch as walkir i on the high of the expedition which I was hired to 
c idred irders of skyscrapers then going up, of make, the government got some bonus 
ut just I ng close to the rail to get worm’s shots of a polar bear charging—charging 
I va X ¢ I of approaching express trains ne. The bear was first seen when sev 
oO 1 to rite yk e d I el hundred feet away, on an ice pan 
1 seco f I | ned which our ship was nudging at the time 
C prof ovie photog I was content to get some pictures of the 
fit bear from the rail of the ship Some of 
ind-t 1. Tt He fell 1,000 feet and lived the crew urged me to walk out on the ice 
oth had to and get some close-ups. One man had 
| Ic o Canad ma porting rifle with which he claimed to 
No wi ) VS { ne | rish be a crack shot; he would come an 
mov oved former Chicago projectionist. We got cover me if the bear became bellicos 
in I oO financial backing from Clifford Sif We were several ya from the shy 
) ( € ewspaper « ind when my companion started firing in the 
! h. It was I Proctor in aviation pioneer in general direction of the animal to get 
H ton. Our two-man company, Filn some action out of him.” We got it. He 
x craft Industries, opened for busines turned toward us, studied us a moment 
Photodrome eatre across then charged. “Keep grinding,” my friend 
e Toronto city hall, and ou urged, “I'll stop him.” So I kept grind 
7 meet of the Toronto Hunt ing; there wasn't time for us to get back 
( th Sir George Beardmore master to the ship anyway It was the Roger 
of nt. I the shots of horse 3annister of polar that was comin 
! | fences and hounds tearing acros at us. He charged right into the lens f 
: afternoon were one of the more than a hundred thrilling feet. M 
s first ws films ever taken in Canada protector, as good as his word, brought 
Those we eventful day for the him down with the ninth or tenth shot 
meraman and fot xt of other people The bear rolled and slid a few yards and 
p o. Beauty contests were starting, and came to a stop less than ten feet from 
I ad OK VOTSe n € the camera 
| 14, w ‘ red bathin ts than in the low Shooting Joe La Flamme’s pet moose 
) lresse dc scuttle hat e V 1t as exciting but it was a lot fun 
1 fixed | i C vnen the contestS were Ovel nier. La Flamme was a backwoodsman 
ooked awful in both from Gogama, in northern Ontario, who 
nk I the era of eria icrodalic It won a certain notoriety twenty years 
I C C it at least once a week I wa because of a moose he had reared from 
( Jennie” taking pictures 1 calf and kept for a pet. I had a letter ’ 
f some Hairbreadth Harry standing on from Joe one day asking me to come uf 
1 ive en I inds on the wing tip of an accom and get some pictures of the moose and 
I nte { iy V ol pa I plane rge “Peanuts” Doan eating their meals together at the 
CH RISTM AS STOCK | NGS re W f e-né tu i few W cl da I was sheoting him >! Joe must have been tir 
he cam wl he fell plane and dropped h S prowess a bit, for al 
e out ou into Lake Ontario I took Joe and two of his pals half 
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Onlya Sunbeam makes it so easy for you to. 
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for creamy-light for cloud-light meringues for the finest cakes, the smoothest frostings 
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has dial setting for each of 22 mixing operations = 
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12 constant speeds for mixing, 
a o aa 
blending, whipping, etc. 
Brings you the extra convenience of large, exclusive bowl-fit beaters which i “NS 4 i 
mix so thoroughly and avenly that there’s no pile-up of unmixed batter. q ® 
Exclusive automatic beater ejector—-simply twist handle and beaters drop out. Dy ‘ 
Exclusive finget-tip control shifts beaters to correct position for any size bowl; oN OG mie ) 
beater unit lifts off for portable use. It’s the one automatic mixer with a// the “Ay : 
work-easing features you want plus a powerful Sunbeam motor that’s We 
tops for operating efficiency and long life. See your Sunbeam dealer and see fee Ny oe 
for yourself just how many chores a Sunbeam Deluxe Mixmaster Mixer 2g aaa cea | eee oe 
can do! White, turquoise, yellow, pink or chrome. From $56.95* exclusive large bow!-fit beaters easy-to-see Mixfinder: dial automatic beater ejector — 
Enjoy “Walt Disney Presents’ brought to you by 
— my Sunbeam every Sunday evening on CBC-TV 
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g your home or your business 
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Hill the Mover. Consult the Yellow Pages of your telephone 


directory for the branch office nearest you. Hill the Mover will be pleased to give you a free 
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Flamme’s 








ind pull the moose up 
quarters in La 
shack. The 
food. But 


in hour to push 






tairs to the 


dining 





two-story frame 





noose showed no interest in 


the shots of three men trying to get a 
full-grown moose up a flight of steps 
nade one of the best newsreel storie 
of all time 
They have been wonderful years. And 
i'm far from through yet. I will go on 
Idin to the store of episodes that 


owd my memory whenever I look back 


* 
Mackenzie King’s abhorrence of hav 
ing a breeze lift that sparse little tuft of — 
air on top of his head, and his quick 
ook of gratitude when you would stop 


grinding until he had patted it down again 
flabbergasted as I 


hand, after 


Churchill. looking 


iptied his ash tray into my 


ny 
iking some shots of his Ottawa visit in 
1941. “What are you going to do with 
those?” he demanded. “Put them in this 


envelope and save them, the ashes of a 
I replied. He grinned, then 
walked over to me. “Have 
he said, flicking fresh, hot ashes into my 
palm. And the time in Billy 
Bishop him 


when he took a refresher course, 


great man 


some more,” 
1934 when 
photograph 
and the 


invited me to 
enraptured expression on his face as soon 
is we were airborne 


The one that tickles me the most hap 


pened during the royal tour of 1939 
King George VI was a home-movie ad 
dict, and from the few questions he 


isked me I judged him to be a knowl- 


edgeable one He carried a dandy 16- 
mm. camera, and it was no royal toy; 
he knew all about it. One day when the 


stations In 
tumbled 


had stopped between 


Ontario and 


train 
northern everyone 
out I started zooming some of the mag 
When my 


hear a 


feet away 


camera stop- 


similar 


nificent scenery 


ped I was startled to 
mechanism purring just a few 


It was the King, taking some shots of me 


for a change. I gaped straight into the 
lens in amazement and he continued 
shooting for a moment. Then, with a 
wink, he walked to his coach. 


Buck- 
wham Palace there are a few feet of 
Tash, photographer, at work. Any- 
nice to think so. 


Perhaps in the film library at 


} 












“Then the cops made me walk a straight line 


to see if | had been drinking 
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“We liked animals 


better than people’”’ 
Continued from page 32 


message that I was at latitude 80°, longi 
tude 44°. I'd just enough food and water 
for one day, and he'd fly right in our 
kitchen just as my mother was serving 
upper. My mother father and Mr 
Ford would shake their ds in disbelief 
and say, “You can’t lose that boy and his 
homing pigeon.” 

We spent long hours trying to teach 

pets tric e tried to teach our 

dogs to walk on their hind legs, play 
dead and jump through our arms, and 
they'd just look embarrassed and dis- 
rusted. When we tried to teach them to 
sit up they held their fore legs up as 
sitting In a sand pail and when we let go 
tney I rolled backward slowly with 
their feet in the air, with absolutely no 
idea what they were supposed to do, and 
tried to bite us. We wrestled with them 
ind curled up on our Knees with our arms 
over our ears and let them try to find an 
inprotected spot, and they'd try to chew 
their way through our hair and it was a 
luxurious feeling, like getting a massa 
And now d then a girl would go past 
with a cat or a dog looking hopelessly 
from a baby carriage, wrapped to the 
chops in swaddling clothes, and it just 
about made you ill. 


Our dogs were quick-thinking 


We never boarded our pets at ten dol- 
lars a week because we never went away 
that long and there were no animal hos 

daintily fixing animals so that 

can’t become a nuisance. It would 

ave spoiled half the fun of having a pet 
we couldn't have played with pups and 
watched a mother cat carrying her kittens 
mouth looking for a new place to 


them. One of the highlights of our 


ives when we were kids was a time we* 


two female Boston bulls that both 
pups at the same time. For a while 
ten dogs in the house The 
mothers sat in big cereal cartons on op 
ite sides of the kitchen peering dis 
ipprovingly at each other's 
hey romped on the floor 
We never heard of scientifically bal 
inced dog food with all the vitamin- 
yumminess that makes dogs hap- 
We fed our dogs scraps from the 
table fat, crusts, cake, bones, beans, 
bananas rey ate everything. It was 
part of the fun of having supper, sitting 
there throwing pieces of food you didn't 
ike over your shoulder when nobody was 
ooking and hearing a sharp sucking 
ound as the dog caught it in mid-air. 
Our dogs liked everything except dog 
biscuits lich we kids found rather 
tasty, 1 bet they could out-think 
ny e vitamized results of canine 
rm courses I see today in little rain- 
coats and plastic splash boots. They were 
fast-thinking, scheming and would have 
shocked Lassie with their lack of ethics 
They watched us slyly from between 


railings when we were hiding 
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SINCE THE YEAR 1701 we have been ex. |. 
porting our fine Scotch Whiskies to North 
America. ; 

ORIGINALLY exclusively for the Company's , 
executives, this. rare Scotch Whisky is now 
available at leading liquor stores, ; 


100% SCOTCH WHISKIES specially blended 
into extra fine, light and smooth Scotch. 


i INCORPOKATED 2ND. MAY 1670 


HUDSONS BAY 
Rest Prcivrable 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


~ BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 
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‘You could spend an enchanted hour w 


ome treasure like a pure white piece of 
fur for drawing Indian heads on 
vhich they chewed up as soon as we left 
or hool 

And they ilways in top fighting 


hape. One of most demented fighter 





eve id wa i big, ingratiating, 


ntle Boston bull named Polly that we 


ed to play with for hours, tapping her 


head and chanting “Anybody in Polly? 


ind making her break into a mournful 
olo 

We spoke to neighborhood dogs by 
ame. Some spoke back, or seemed to, 
k i shiftless old street bum named 
Louis who used to join us on all our 
ike Some didn't, like a little female fox 


Bijou who 


me down on the Danforth and passed 


r named spent all her 


walking sideways and pretending she 
lidn't livg next door 


We knew every animal for blocks 


iround. There was a man down the street 


who owned a big, pink-eyed, big-chested 


bull terrier with brass spikes on its col 

which he'd take for walks on a chain 
oth of them leaning in opposite direc 
tions as if they hated each other. But this 
nan also owned a wonderful smelly fe 

ind wouldn't say anything if we went 
into his yard and stood there watching 


the ferret behind its wire netting, smell 


ing our way right into another wild, dis 
tant world. There also was a black bear 
chained over in Phippin’s Lumber Yard 
on Pape Avenue, where you could stand 
for hours amid the scent of pine shav 





ings, looking at the strange, foreign, snuf 
fing, beady-eyed creature as it sat witl 
ts leg spread, front paws dangling 
patches of its bare belly as black as shoe 
he It was practically like taking a 
ip to the Yukon There was a CNR 
onductor on Browning Avenue with a 
coon, and a kid on Arundel Avenue 
h a crow, and a woman on Bowden 
h a parrot that she used to put out on 
her porch about the time w went to 
chool. Wed keep oursel 
¢ allir vitho e ghte effect 
Po wal C h Polly war i 
ker? 
W Knew a th ho s in appeared 
n the street pullu bake! ind butch 
¢ wagons ind one of the Brown's 
Bread drivers would let us climb up on 


to the creaking shafts and onto the horse 
where wed it looking around at the 
world as if we'd just landed on the moon 
One man who drove a small covered 
butcher wagon used*to let us sit in the 


' i th . . " 
seat and actually hold the reins and drive 
School. He'd 


windows 





ht past Frankla join 


in peering tlowa d the schoo 


n the hope that some teacher would look 
mut and get an idea of what really living 
Vas ilke 
There } +} 1+ , 
here wa horse wu ed to aze 


Broadview Ave 


n a field at the top of 











i. | remember one morning climbing 
over a high fence to get closer to him and 
tanding there watching him and longing 
to establish contact with him, to have 
im recognize me, and I started 
ttle pebdies at him, wi ich he 
for a iong ume nt he suddenly reared 
whinnied and illoped toward me. To 
his day I ill ha € npression oO 
juinping rigt over a five-foot fence i 
though my reason te ne that I couldn't 
have 

Now and then a delivery horse took 
the bit in his mouth and youd he t 
C 20 ip A runaway Here cor 
runaway and there d be the electrify 
sig of a horse coming up the front 





lawns Over petunias and wire 





hing 


{ 
a bread wagon careening behind it. I used 


to read in Boy’s Own Annual how to stop 


runaway horse by trotting along beside 
Boy Scout hat on, grabbing 
one shaft in my left hand the dan 
gling reins in my right, gradually bringing 


it with my 
and 


the horse to a gentle stop, then turning 
to the father of a girl named Barbara 
Knowles, who was in my class, saluting 


saying, “Is this your bread 


But what I used to do when 


smartly and 


wagon, sir? 
1 runaway horse came up the street was 


find myself on my veranda, without re 


there, with my 


thinking what an impossible 


membering how I got 
mouth open 


life a hero led 


We also read stories of Lobo and 
Vixen, White Fang, Wab the Grizzly, and 
just about crawled right into the draw 


ings of glassy northern lakes and tangled 


forests. When we got a new 


book 


outside the 


moonlit 
animal from the library we read it 
library on the curb 


kitchen 


Sitting 


We spent hours curled over the 
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mink and muskrat out of books by 
Ernest Thompson Seton, Thornton W 
Burgess and Charles G. D. Roberts 

carefully lettering under each picture the 
title THE MINK-—THE WEASEL IN SUM 


MER COAT 
But our wild like the 


Today people see 


animals weren't 
wild animals of today 
and so many cartoons of 
falling in 
many TV 


so few animals, 
animals talking and love and 
shows 


Dave 


playing pranks, and so 


of chimpanzees cuddling up to 
Garroway, that they're beginning to think 


animals are just quaint litthe people who 


would really like to join our Home and 
School Club. Our animals weren't little 
people They were better than people 
They were ®erce, wild, free and lived in 


dark swamps and hidden pools and black 


rivers wild and restless in the 


and got 


1g when a mysterious message on the 


spri 
breeze made them roam over greai dis 
tances and fight other animals to the 
death. We weren't interested in animals 
from other countries. We never looked 
at books of the jungle. This was a for- 
eign, slightly dull world often connected 


with Sunday school papers and mission 
d never stalk 


Our animals liv 


aries, who looked as if they 
ed a wolf in their lives 


h, where we were going 


ed in the far nor 
we could get sprung from 
chool 


In the meantime we took our wild ani- 


mals where we found them, in a world 

1 passed through every day without 
noticing it. There was the Don Valley, 
where you could occasionally see an owl 
or a red squirrel, and the dump below 


Bloor Street where, on a hot 


viaduct 
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the 


. 


M 


rats in the Don Valley’ 


summer morning, you could spend an 
enchanted hour watching the rats appeal 
and disappear like magic among the bull 
baby and 
boilers. And once in a while 
sparkling winter morning 
down there in the stillness of the woods 
muskrat 
Don 


rushes and broken carriages 


hot-water 
on a warm, 
we Saw a 


bank of the 


we were sure 
track 
River 

Sometimes we trapped sparrows. We'd 
get a wooden soap box and prop up one 
to which we'd tie 
a long piece of We'd lead the 
string in through the open cellar window 
and stand down in the cellar, peering out 
with the lawn at eye level, holding the 
string and waiting for a sparrow to hop 
in after the bread crumbs we had put 
under the soap box. Wed yank the 
clothes peg from under the box and race 
up the cellar steps. We'd hold the spar- 
hand, look into its bright 
up close the way we wanted 


pretty 


along the clay 


end with a clothes peg, 
string 


row in our 
beady 
to. An old woman who lived a few doors 


eyes, 


up from us would spot us from her laun- 
dry stoop and call to us 

“Arent 
you bad boys, torturing that poor 
cent little bird?” 

The thought would never have occur- 
werent torturing it and 


we weren't ashamed of ourselves. All we 


you ashamed of yourselves, 


inno- 


red to us We 
wanted was to hold it, maybe even keep 
it, the way we used to keep the occasion 
al fledgling English sparrow that fell into 

from our roof. We'd make a 
it, feed it worms, think of it all 
day at and come home and find 
it dead. We could hardly believe it. Then 
we'd start looking for another one. 

If we couldn't find any live animals we 
went to the Royal Ontario Museum to 
look at stuffed animals. It was a magic 
place to spend Sunday 
dispel the terrible gloom of a 
populated entirely by people who slept 
beneath the Sunday papers in houses that 


our alley 
cage for 


school 


afternoons and 
world 


were dark, polished, dead and permeated 
with a faint smell of holiness, departed 
and We'd walk to 
the museum through the slush of a mild 


roast beef boredom 
winter day and look at the display of two 
timber wolves snarling over the carcass 
of a deer; a mink beneath the surface of 
mouth; a 


bees. If 


a pond with a minnow in its 
group of black 
you looked into some of the display cases 
keep 
a little frog on a lily 
chipping sparrow’s nest with eggs in it, a 


bears swatting 


long enough you'd seeing new 


things pad, a 


neadow mouse making a runway, a 
snake curled in the grass 

A few weeks ago I followed a couple 
of kids around the same cases trying to 
look as if I couldn't hear what they were 
saying, and one boy kept repeating over 
“Honest — 
I'd give anything in the world 
to own a mink. 

I knew just how he felt. I mean, if 
you owned a mink you'd be secretly and 
privately in with the permanent, 
mysterious world of nature. You 
understand it, maybe 


and over to his companion 


honest 


touch 
could 
watch it touch it 
You could let people see it, or refuse to 
let them see it; change its house; give it 
food. And often when you were walking 


through a crowd somebody would say. 


“Hey 


and you wouldn't let on you knew every- 


there’s that boy that owns a mink, 


body was staring at you 


It would make the world an even more 
fascinating place in which to live, which 


was one of the main purposes of any 


thing, including animals, when I was a 


kid. * 
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The gallant death of the Jervis Bay continued from page 25 
Their dash into the Scheer’s big guns was “forlorn and heroic’ i 
iat 
itt 
ev n I } e ied. a a lon possib while the he and his mates turned to see standing ; 
in ocean escort seven mercha in $ care near them a wraith-like figure: a steward 
She qualif nited man-of-wat to escape or cook, clad only in white pants and i | 
iefly t t f herr company of t fort d Stephen Fogarty shoes, rivulets of blood running from a 
) ndred id fifty-fi oft { I n Ww ed, serious man dozen wounds in his arms and upper 
* ome € 4 » Car 1s and with deep-set eyes, thick tufted brows and body. He gazed mutely at them for a 
Newfoundland ! n prominent m No matter how hope moment, then turned and walked off into 
it ins, a yund the turn of the less the odds, he was faced with a situa the smoke and noise ‘ 
tu ion that whole background, train While the Jervis Bay shuddered and 
rm \ y settin is A ing and <« iwcter had prepared him to heaved under the Scheer’s assault, she 
Seaman W Llovd Darnbrough. from { continued to head toward the pocket 
ook< position on the port side of ho born in the English naval battleship. One or two of her forward 
j Ba peered through powerful t of Chatham. he came of an old guns were firing but, with an effective 
no ind methodically trace ’ family. His relatives, para range of only twelve thousand yards 
1inety-dee! irc: fo fi deere ft had included promin figures their shots plopped harmlessly into the 
ul fo five degree ight n the Irish independence movement, but sea 
Sin he convoy cleared Halifax eight it was for their dedicated service to the In the stern, Darnbrough and _ the 
with the 1a before. Darnbrough had taken Roval N that the Fegens were prob others stood tensely by a gun that was 
a turn on vatch but had seen not! " | known. His father had been a never to fire. One member of the crew 
secret of ing. Now he was motionle ce-admiral, hi andfather a captain had a full-rigged, four-masted schooner 
seasoning nto his glasses. What he One of his ancestor t namesake, in fact tattooed on his chest; Darnbrough re 
». On your king the horizon caused him commanded a frigate at Trafalgar in members it as “the only beautiful tattoo 
table and ine an Indian wigwam rising On a distant 805 I ever saw.” Somehow, at the height of 
plain. Jerking up t phone in his steel Standing on the bridge in his charcoa the Scheer’s bombardment probably 
In your e, he p ed the button and, speak rey duffle coat, Fogarty Fegen signaled cordite ignited by hot shrapnel—the man 
cooking guickl iid Ship | ng red the convoy to scatte As the merchant was instantly transformed into a human 
Sort O men, 220,900 tons of shipping in all, be torch 
oa, He had sx his study of in to twist and turn behind him, he Quickly seized, he was plunged scream 
\ ~ acre t r - off el till only conical ca 1 for full ahead and the Jervis Bay ing into the gun tank, a large wooden 
LEA & - : — haped obj ) ne m of { ni ) rd ! intagonist at an Aali- cask that was used for cooling the head 
ters. Vv n the phone beside him buzz out fifteen knot of the rammer. When they lifted him out 
1. “Report to the captain on the bridg the richly detailed schooner was gone % 
PERRINS Oice instruct ‘ Shrapnel flew everywhere seared off with most of the skin on his 
Though tl as his fifth ynvo body 
THE ORIGINAL 1gP in the Jexvis Bay, Walter Darnbrough, a I pocket battleship Admiral Scheer While Able Seaman Walter Darn 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE juiet, twenty-year-old fror ist-end T en thousand formidable tons of modern brough, who had always wanted to be ' 
ronto whom his British shipmates ca naval architecture, could make close to sailor, was getting this first-hand intro 
ae ial Dant had rarely even seen th i] twent ht Knot She was fitted wit duction to the horrors of war, another 
alone stood before him face to fac ix eleven-inch guns in massive triple young Torontonian, Stoker John Smith 
As he sprang toward the ladder lead turrets, one forward and one aft. Even was moving cautiously about the burning 
o. the brid two thoughts hung ba her secondary armament was impressive ship carrying two cartons of cigarettes 
d in his mind: Did Captain Fegen ight 5.9-inch guns and an anti-aircraft given him by the first lieutenant, who 
ntend to congratulate him for his alert battery. For reconnaissance, she carried had told him to keep the gun crews in 
n perhaps tell him he was the fir iplane that the crew called thet smokes 
» spot the oncoming ship, or would | yarrot Smith, who had been drafted to the 
k him off for not being more prompt The Scheer ymmander, Capt. Theo Jervis Bay in a party of Royal Canadian 
He never found out because halfway uf Kranck having established that tl Navy stokers, was at sea for the first 
was halted in tracks by the pen Jervis Bay wa 1uxiliary cruiser of time. He had been so impressed with the 
iting clangor of tl ilarm bell ome so ipparently bent on standin size of his new ship when he went aboard 
nt I | lence over! n his w esolved to dispose of her her in Halifax that he wrote a reassur 
ot n nd | hurried off juickly as possible. There was not much ing letter to his parents This is a bi 
‘ ition. I } p.m t left and he was impatient to on he explained confidently You've 
rT} ' f led p lal | iness at hand le Oot nothing to worry about When action 
. ” i f) tion of t f te ind inke! stations sounded, he was in the stoker 
nd f ion ( it that w king off in all directions be mess helping prepare tea. Until the fir 
im Je Bay and Capt. Fogar hind thick smok n and the on vibrations of exploding shells were felt 
Fegen o t ) In oming darkness he thought it was just another drill 
t! ft I I Ad xa fir i After the cigarettes were thrust at him 
t plec ( I teen the nd ! ilvo Smith went doggedly about his assigt 
f the J B \ ) t fit et rent, thor e futility of it all had be 
! ft took t t gre columns of wat come apparent to him. Then on the star 
“— 4 So f poull Ky 1 rty feet above tl board side of the ship, where there w 
m B | I B oat deck. On piece ol 1 degree of relative shelter from the 
CoMFoRT A ! pnei ed through the ul enemy's fire, he encountered two stewar« 
~ 
| ) f ( i tation on the ‘ r for a smoke. He decided to have 
AT LIoME 1 t n I N n. It i id from ~—— one _ himself and all three hunched dows 
( I | ly on the deck to get a light 
oR ABROAD in rt cor vo passed over the tar After the two stewards were lighted 
- I H of ( ons Win t king the wat bout a ndred = one of them looked at Smith in surpr 
ae ~ i ( [ I fre er Ba tarboard ind said, “You're not going to take 
gather /I(oc§ ; I I 1 fo ! rk 1e for ird light, are yu? 
f | I lown, Ul 1d I'm no perstitio Si plied ; 
, ~¢ ' I 1din nd direction bendin lown to the match. H Va 
TRAVEL PACK 
\ ’ k \ l yn one of eu lo Irvive 
Style 331—tapered style ; , ‘ nd 2 Mauanwht Hasarty:} oe ‘ 
soft “dippled” glove att ' 1 Oo t m t n torn away b rapr 
In flat trave se. Wide N ‘ J B ‘ could ft n tl action nbed onizin ? 
color range. 5 to § $2 99 \ " No | ) ot rapr iZO nary iown trom. the hattered ind) flamin 
\ pproac f ps of metal hin brid nd made hi va ift. Thougl 
ad German pock battleship. Fos ty I hroug tt nd digging into the pale and blood-soaked, he wa till ver 
FOOTWEAR by CH nust have known then that his f h Walt Darnbrough was at hi much the captain as he surveyed hi 
of LONDON ealed. T Oo I no tho f tion itior sixth position in the stricken ship. One of the most disturbin 
as 5 . light. His duty was to occupy the ven-man crew on the stern gun—when siglits his eyes settled on was the Jer, 
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Breathe deep the invigorating air of Pontiac styling 


Like the freshness of tingling. bracing mountain air. Pontiae styling for 1960 has noticeable 


effects on all who partake. Clean crispness stimulates. ‘Total harmony of lines assures 


you of being tastefully right. Immaculate tailoring of the interior restores the pleasure ol 


inviting others to ride in your car. The ride is incomparable . .. made possible by an 


independent acting coil spring on.each wheel. The vigorous engine pours on the performance. 
New insulation soaks up sounds. (,0 see the Pontiac dealer nearest vou. 
! ook carefully. Drive thoroughly. Decide proudly, 
4 | | q * 
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They crawled 


of a ‘el lookout 
praying aloud 

on their feet 
ww in time to 
th ide. Then 


dark haired 


tood straight 


ind jumped 
through the railing 


bar by one hand 


th water with 
} 


breath away 


When Darnbroug! 


1 the raft, fifteen f 


eC 


no men wer 
hands stretched out 


Soon it was jammed 


ing to the side 
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found a place « 
Dt ive | 
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Stevens knew tl was hi ist chanc 
Tt Je 1 Bay w now ettlin fast, 
stern first. her bow out of the water. He 

le f bunker cov ntied the 

n u c l to the nip ind hoved 

The bow of the sinkin hip rose high 
er and higher until it stood in the sea like 


a fiery beacon. Two men who had been 


desperat trying to free a jammed life 
( 1 th bo | ! vung back 
1 forth on rope ike trapeze artists 
After nuffled explosion, ti Jervis Bay 
vanished vin 1 on of eddying 
lebri Some of tt thousands of steel 
ums tl | ked | hol ocket 
d into il nd ne down itl 
m of st h ind bobbed there 
) I I 8 p.n 
Probably the ist man to escapé the 


doomed ship was Stoker Stevens. When 


she went down he was no more than 


: y ! r 
thirty feet from her bow ilone on 


piece of five five bunker cover. Thirty 


four years old hort and sturdy, from 
Second Peninsula, Lunenburg County 
Nova Scotia, Stevens had spent the whole 
of his workin ife as a fisherman. He 
knew the 1 and its moods. A sharp 
wind was rising as he lifted the cowl of 
his duffle coat over his head, strapped 
him to tl crude raft with his money 
be nd prepared for the long night. Off 
in the distance, the Scheer’s searchlights 
probed the blackness for stragglers from 
th onve 

Sitting of ift, waist high in water 
Wal Darnbrough was holding Dave 
Hawn when his friend head fell for 
ward ar I f his body slumy He 

€ ! n Darnbrougt VS I 
lidn Kno 10 bad | It was hi 
arm. He'd been losing blood all the time 
But he never iid anything. Maybe we 

) t on a tourniquet 


Dave Hawn was given the only burial 
possible; he was rolled off into the sea 
On John Smith's raft, a badly wounded 
young Newfoundlander died crying for 
his mother. Still others clung to the pieces 
s of the rafts 
until they had no strength left. or could 


of driftwood and the edge 





no longer stand the paralyzing cold 
Darnbrough even fell asleep 


One man who never lost his grip was a 
tocky rating from Lancashire named 
James (Slinger) Wood. He led the sing 


ng on Darnbrough’s raft until nobody 


cared any longer, then he cajoled, en 
couraged and joked. In spite of serious 


wounds to both thighs he stood fast 


against any sign of flagging hope. “They'll 

find us,” he insisted. “We'll be rescued 
he dark shape they saw looked like 

a ship but nobody conld be sure \ 


young midshipman, the senior executive 
officer aboard the raft. flashed SOS on 
the torch that had been brought from 
the Jervi Bay Then they heard the 
ound of ours and a foreign voice call 
ed, “How many of you there? 

The lifeboat that soon appeared was 
one of the Jervis Bay’s own, the only one, 


in fact, that got away. It was manned not 


by Germans but by Swede The reason 
for this was that at || p.m., some three 
hours irlier, the boat had come along 
ide a vessel that turned out to be the 


freighter Stureholim, 4,575 tons, out of 


Gothenburg, one of the ships of convoy 


HX 84. After the twenty men in it were 


from the Sture 


iken aboard a pal 
holm’s crew took over the boat and set 
to look for more survivors 
The nost seriously wounded were 
taken off Darnbrough’s raft first. Darn 
rough himself. completely exhauste 
had fallen asleep hours before. A stout 


middle - aged Englishman had wrapped 
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his arms around him to keep him from 
falling off. They waited for the Swedes 
to return. Half 


brough opened his eyes on the towering 


an hour later Darn 


hull of a ship; the raft was against her 
side ising and falling with the waves 
Darnbrough has hazy recollections of be 
ng helped up a ladder and of arms 


eaching out to him as he stepped onto 


he deck 
Earlie John Smith and those on hi 
ft saw a purple light moving through 
ie darkness; they knew it must be a ship 
ecause of its height from the water 
Weary men with grey faces. eyes red 


mmed and bloodshot, yelled and cheer 


d at the top of théir lungs, their voices 
falling away as that marvelous glimmer 
nt blinking off into the night 


ougher, the. light reappeared and stop 


Hour later, with the seas growing 
ped. The raft drifted in on the Stureholm 
John Smith scrambled up the ladder and 
is he swung over the side he was scized 
with the wild notion that if this were an 


leap into the sea 


nemy ship he would 

John Beaman, a_ twenty-two-year-old 
toker from Halifax, had no such reaction 
when approached much later by the same 
boat that met Darnbrough’s raft. He was 
ong past the stage of caring whether the 
voices he heard over the water might be 
nemy or friend 

There had been six men with Beaman 
when he drifted away from the sinking 
Jervis Bay on a hatch cover. Four had 


been swept off 


to drown; the remaining 
two, as far as he could tell, were nearly 


dead. His own legs were virtually use 








; less as the Swedish in their stock 
ing caps lifted him ntly into the life 
boat, half full of water. Stoker Warren 
Stevens was taken aboard the Stureholm 
hortly before 5 a.m. He came drifting 

‘ in on the hatch cover to which he had 
strapped himself nine hours earlier 
Only five merchantmen sunk 

The Stureholm picked up sixty-eight 
urvivors of the Jervis Bay, the onl) 
SsurvIVO! Three later died and were 

c buried at sea. Those who lived knew 
they had but one man to thank: a 


bulky. round-faced mariner named Sven 


Olander, master of the Stureholm 

When the Scheer had hove into sight 
Captain Olander had watched in troubled 
idmiration as the Jervis Bay had steamed 
off to meet hei certain fate. He himself 
had obeyed orders and slipped away be 
hind the protective cloak of a smoke 
creen. This was not his war, nor his 
ountry’s, but what he had seen stuck in 
is mind 

Five miles from the scene of the action 
Captain Olander had called his crew to 
gether, spoken to them of the Jervis Bay 
illantry and said he would like to go 
yvack and look for survivors. But he 
would not do it without their agreement 
he had iid, and he had asked for a 
how of hands. Every arm had been rais 
d. Captain Olander had turned his ship 
around and headed back 

The Scheer having disposed of the 
Jervis Bay, had begun to forage for strays 
from the convoy. Captain Krancke had 
found it taking far longer than he had 
expected to dispose of the escort, and the 
deepening dusk and banks of smoke 
reon made targets difficult to locate: 
But some were found 

When it was all over, Captain Kranck« 
believed that in addition to the Jervi 
Bay he had destroyed seven ships and 

vily damaged seven others. He actual 

ink five. The thirty-two merchant 

nif from convoy HX 8&4 that reached 
port safely included, remarkably enough 


the tanker San Demetrio. One of the 
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Scheer’s first victims, she had been shelled wounded came down the gangway to the 
and set afire and her crew abandoned het waiting ambulances ' 
The next afternoon, sixteen of them re require hospital 
boarded the blazing derelict, fought the in armed merchant cruiser 
fires and, ‘without compass or charts, double tot of rum 
sailed her into Blacksod Bay, County British admiral, 
Mayo, Ireland. They arrived on Novem cheeks, talked of Fogarty Fegen, who had 
ber 13 served under him 
It was in the late afternoon of the the glory that was the 
same day that the motor ship Stureholm In London, the 
aden with steel plates, scrap iron and teamer Puck, the smallest ship in con 
sixty-five survivors of the Jervis Bay voy HX 8&4, wrote ¢ 
sailed up Halifax harbor. A band played On behalf of my 
ind dockyard workers cheered as the Captain J. Piekarski 





how much we commiserate with the rela 


tives and friends of the courageous crew 
of the Jervis Bay who lost their lives in 
this historic action, but who may be 
proud of the role they have played in the 
fight for freedom.” 

In Halifax, from the hospital bed 
where he was to spend four days before 
going home, Able Seaman Walter Darn 
brough wrote a letter to his family. “Did 
you see in the paper about our fight with 
the German battleship?” he asked It 
wasnt really a fight, it was bloedy mur 


der for us.” 
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“We played it by ear’’ 


had suites in a_ building 
across from Parliament Hill. Its 
was invested, its scholarships advertised 

The ads 1,400 applicants. The 
council was in business, face to face wit 
How much? F< 


tone. It two 


money 


drew 


those cardinal questions 
what? For whom? 

Seeking 
whirled through 


ready-made angwers Claxton , 
philanthrop 


world of cal- 


land in 


the U.S., that brave new 
culated benevolence, but all he found out 
was what he was up against. Public funds 


for culture, as one foundation official put 
it, “in our country would mean pie-cut 
Each have to get its 


slice pres 


state would 
proper Chen 


sure groups making sure that every ar 


ting 


there would be 


and every branch of social science, got 


its share too 


The council had to slice their pie with 


out the help of precedent. “We had mn 
blueprint,” Trueman says: “We had 
play it by ear 

Actually, they have two pies — twe 


million dollars each. One 


colleges and uni 


funds of fifty 
a capital fund, is for 
versities to build libraries, museums, con 
any buildings to serve the art 
and all to be spent a 
University 
a council plan to divide 


cert halls 
and humanities, 
officials 
this 


by population ’ 


soon as possible 


agreed 


money among provinces 


institutions by the number 


While grants from the capital 


and among 


of students 
fund are bound to vary greatly from yeat 


to year, they have been averaging some . 


I annually 


where around $6,500,000 


“More concerts, more plays” 


The other fund is permanent. The 


council can only spend the interest, abot 


$2,700,000 last year. And this must be 
plit between art and scholarship. Amon 
music, painting, writing, sculpture, the 
itre, ballet irchitecture Among eco 


tical > 


nomics, poll science ociology, fF 


chology, anthropology, education and 
Among organizations and in 


‘An 


notes 


philosophy 


dividuals in these fields unenviable 
Ottawa 


task, the 


ed to annoy more people than it please 


Journal dest 
— for the council must give to few 
than 

In their first 
found the 


it turns down 


meeting howevel! 


council board formula 


that ha 


pattern of 


magic 





criticism and set the 
This 


$2? .600.000 


staved off 
year they 


from. the 


Living since 


gave away about 


Endowment Fund. They gave organiza 
tions $1,400,000, with the lion’s share 
eighty percent, to the arts. They gave in 


lividuals $1,200,000, seventy-five percen \ 
of it to scholars ' 
This means that individual artists get 





might be called the short end 
Yet 


that the 


wh 





$300,000 Officials have 


arust of 


foundation 
individual 
return for the 


always said 


fers the greatest smallest 
investment 

rrueman answers that four time 
cholars than artists 


On the othe 


apply for grant 
hand, he says 
tions representing the arts are much morn 
and 
organizations in the 


numerous clamorous - t 


humanitie ind 


cial sciences.” He also points out th 


by helping arts organizations the counci 


is building appreciation, a wider 





ence for artists 
The council has given Canadiar 
more concerts, more plays, more exhi 


bitions, 


ind art 


agrees the Vancouver 


teacher B. C, 


painte 
Binning. “It ha 
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7M 


ven money to art societies, publica 
ons, art galleries, all of which has help 


create a much more exciting atmos 


which to paint and teac 
The council is giving us “new musical 
ompositions more performances of 
hem, more students of composition,” 


ys Toronto composer Lou Applebaum, 


ho now feels in our musical life i 
nse of blossoming potential 
Many of the major musical events of 
past two years,” says Boyd Neel, the 
loctor who 1s now the distinguished dean 


of the Royal Conservatory of Music 
would not have taken place without the 
yuncil’s support 
Council grants have sent our best o1 


on tour. They've let Canadians 





itlying areas enjoy the National Bal 
let, the Stratford Players, Le Theatre du 
Nouveau Monde, Le Cercle Moliere, and 
he Canadian Opera Company. They've 
brightened up Canadian Art, the Cana 
lian Music Journal, and the newsletter 
»f the Dominion Drama Festival, which 

its director Richard MacDonald 
nay become, with council aid, our first 
nagazine of the theatre 


The policy of helping only the best 


offers little hope for local groups little 
theatres, orchestras, choirs, art associa- 
ions, ballet and film societies. No matter 


how worthwhile they open a field so big 
it would break the bank. “Take libraries, 
ays Trueman, “They want money to buy 
much-needed books But Good Lord! 
Look at all the libraries in this country! 


An orchestra leader will sometimes 


5 pound on Trueman’s desk and argue 
It's silly to say you won't support our! 
orchestra because it isn’t good enough 


That’s what you're for. To put money 
nto our little orchestra until it is good 
enough 

Trueman’s adamant answer! It costs 


too much 


Last June, when the council reportec 
to parliament, this policy drew the fire 
of the M.P. for Calgary, A. R. Smith, 
It’s a case of the rich getting richer and 
the poor getting poorer,” he said 
Claxton, reporting for the council, ex 
plained that they were following the ad 
ice of Britain’s Arts Counci Pick out 


e best and give only to it, dont fritter 





iway your funds in grants too small to 
ow much resuit 

But council officials themselves have 
ad doubts about carrying this policy too 
fa Suppose,” Trueman explains we 
iild up the Toronto Symphony unt 





the equal of Boston’s and then send 
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erant we jumped our budget last season 


from $30,000 to well over $100,000, I'm 


not exaggerating. With the grant we were 








ible to keep a nucleus of t five m 
sicians working all day for twenty-two 
weeks. They made the rest of the orche 

i WOTk that m ict hard so wee 
producing infinitely better music. We 
rave twenty radio concerts and earned 
$15,000—the ye before e} eren 
good enough to give radio concerts. Be 
fore last year we never sold more than 
1,100 season’s tickets. Last year we had 


i sold-out house 350. And because we 





rot this kind of local ipport, corpora 

tions gave us more 

Other organizations tell much the 

ime story Our grant ($50,000) en 
1 us to mount fre productions 

iys the National Ballet's manage! 


Carmen Guild, “and that brought in new 


We were able 
Without 


re grant I don't think we could hav 


at the box office 


to chop $109,000. off our debt 


customers 


survived 


But making a grant to an organizaltio 


Dwyer admits, is easy compared with 


grubstaking artists. Critics take a gen 
eration alt least tO agree On an arUsls 
urge and produce 


could embroil t 


work. He may lose the 
Worse, it 


council in front-page controversy. A grant 


no work 


e 


to an artist, per dollar, takes more time 


than anything else; per decision, much 
more brow-Turrowing 
The “cultural drugstore” 

And how do they decide? They call a 
messenger, who lugs the applications 


down Sparks Street to the small utili 
tarian office of Walter Herbert 

Herbert runs what he calls a cultural 
drugstor the Canada Foundation.. a 
casual efficient one-man fund set up in 


945 to boost home-grown talent, here 





and abroad. The fees of his members 
now 900, and whatever support he per 
iades businessmen to give, he parcels 
out to promising young artists of every 
type. Across the hall he has his counter 
Dr. John Robbins, who directs two 
otner smal foundations the research 
councils for the Humanities and the 
OC scienc 
Labori inobtrusively on modest sa 


two friends have made 


them 


informed in their fields than 





nyor 1 the country What beite 
could we do than tie in with them? 
ks Claxton, who sends each a council 
cheq that covers expenses but not their 

Herbert has about 125 judges across 
Canada. “Suppose a man wants to study 
the violit he says Ill send hi ippli 
cation to someone like Geoff Wadding 
( hose spies ire everywhere. [ll send 
nother copy to a composer, like Lou 
API 1. Another, perhaps, to a musi 
cologist They have his record They 
kn t eachers. They kno he schoo 

O 20 to 

I dges grade the application nd 
He passes the commendations 
ion to Peter Dwyer ho collect iny 


information the board members need for 
the final choice. Council secretary Lillian 
Breen does the same for the 400-odd 
yearly by Rob 
standing committees. 


s recommended 
bins’ four 

The board’s job is to keep a balance 
between categories, provinces, schools of 
irt. Its members, criticized for their emi 
nence (“Not a crackpot in the lot,” said 
one editorial), don’t pretend to be ex 
perts. For which, says Claxton, “Thank 
God! 
and dog fight 
backing 
ventional art. Yet the experts differ off 


the board 


A board meeting would be a cat 
You'd have one member 


modern art and another con 


Some writers have suggested that the 
council. or its experts could dictate the 
kind of art we will have in Canada. “I 
B. C. Binning, “we are 
naturally suspicious of state sponsorship 
of the arts, thinking of Germany before 
the war and of Russia now.” 

“We're not set up to impose standards 
of taste,” Claxton replies, and Trueman 
adds, “We'd be mad to do that! The peo 


suppose, says 


ple who decide are those wild crazy 
people who paint and write.” 

Herbert, answering for his judges, says 
“Some are older people, brought up on 
Bach and Beethoven. I’m sure they never 
listen to modern music. But they'll rec 
ommend a young person who wants to 
study modern music strictly on the basis 
of his teachers and his record. Take 


A. Y. Jackson. I think he likes 
modern painting. He thinks it has noth 


don't 
ing to say. But he wouldn't dream of 


turning down a man who wanted to 


study modern art 


Bayefsky 


painter, who 


In my field says Aba 


Toronto art teacher and 


made up to 200 sketches while he tour 
ed India on a grant the private gal 
leries and societies control by their own 
preferences the future of the artist. The 
student and younger artist is almost en 
The Canada Coun 
cil is quite impartial, and therefore intro 


tirely at their mercy 


duces a new measure of freedom.” 

[he council hasn't tried to influence 
me in any way.” states outspoken author 
ind journalist Hugh Garner. “As a mat 
ter of fact 


ing about, and my novel could be callin: 


nobody knows what I'm writ 


for a revolution 
The awards so far prove the council 
has no ‘party line says Malcolm Ros 


liter 
CUllor 


anthologist and English professo 
it Queen s 
In its 


to artists 


awards this year 


than last year 


seventy-four 
eleven fewer 
the council has been very careful,” say 


Doug Peacock, an Ottawa musicoiogist 


who, through a council grant, has be 


come the outstanding expert on New 


foundland folk music. “Only those who 


have received critical acclaim and some 


public approval have received grants 


This is only fair. However, I'd like to see 


them take a chance on relatively un 


known people 

Mordecai Richler, who wrote his fourt! 
i lot sooner than if I had had no 
grant, and would have had to entangle 


novel 
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nyself in endless commercial commit- 
nents to pay bills,” thinks this chance is 
necessary.” He says, “Certainly there'll 
be lots of duds. But if after a hundred 
rants to young writers the council has 
helped one young Mr Auden write one 
poem as fine as ‘lay your sleeping head, 
ove’ then the taxpayer’s money will 
have been better spent than it was, let’s 


n the DEW line 


sav. O 

Council critics claim that subsidy soft 
ns an artist, corrupts him, robs him of 
litiative. But Toronto ‘sculptor Dora 


le Pedery-Hunt, who thinks that council 


ints are 1 sound and wonderful in 
estment affecting our whole group of 


culptors, raising their working capacity 








ently scoffs Leonardo 
nd Henry ly subsi- 
ized. They ose their 
stic integrity. I wonder what they 
vould have created with ‘additional’ full 
ime jobs, half a kitchen as a studio, and 
people telling them if they cannot make 
better living out of sculpt they'd 
ter stop this nonsense 
Th st tc customer to co! 
) f Do Peacock He 


inguish for weeks or months, apparen 





just another bum for handouts 
Then one day when the machin 1S 
ested, the electronic circuits ready for 
iction, he will bash out another maste 
piece. It 1 lifficult to predict these 
100ds and I can understand what ar em 
yal sment would | o have im 
ingulsnl i ne xpense of the Car 
ida Council. Even so, it vorth it. A 
work of art is the only thing in Lis 
world that cant be produced by per 

( t co c1ion, OF e ation 
I I MW efer to it as pricele 


I haven't felt robbed of initiative, 


y Josep! Schu playwright autho! 
ind I { an now researching 
in En int I do fee I 

Ink tf moral obligation to 





produce something; and I rather feel 


iat’s a good thing 


[s a grant a trophy? 


Hugh Garner, however, thinks that a 
grant “to one who has not yet proved 
himself in the arts might rob him of 
his independence and initiative. “Not 
those who really ni to be riters come 





hell or high water, but those and God 
knows there are plenty of them in Can 
ida who like to play at becoming 
riters. Looking back, I'm glad that I 
had to finance my early books. It gave 
me a lot of independence and arrogance 
which you need as a professional write! 
Garner fears that the council will sub 
sidize “too many precious little bastards 
who write for the litthe magazines and 


terlies, dilletantes who 





make a career of being artist tremp 
iving trom grant to Dursary to scholar 
ip like college bums,” and too many 
respectable writers, of whom we have 
i plethora, thanks to our hyper-respec< 
ible publishing houses.” But Garner 
who fought with the International Bri 
gade in Spain and has never yet been 


accused of respectability, is now writing 


on grant “that has tak 


en the economic 

sure off my back for the first time 
n my life.” 

fhe council admits that some appli 
cants look on a grant as a trophy, an 
ther scalp for their belt. “We can usual- 
y pick this out,” Robbins says. On the 
other hand, he was cisappointed when 


he council board turned down one of 


lis recommendations last year. “I don't 
think he needed the money. I think he 
1as private means. But he'd been doing 
good work and deserved recognition. I'd 


like to have seen him get, not the maxi- 
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mum, but some money as a _ token.” 
He cites the case:of a Calgary boy, 
Donald Willmott, who graduated at Cor- 
nell University in the U.S. “That’s ex 
remely dangerous. You're likely to lose 
a man if the Americans think he’s good 
and they must have thought Willmott 
good because they gave him a big grant 
to do his thesis in Indonesia. He didn't 
need an award from us but he applied 
ind frankly told us, ‘I'd just like to say 
that a Canadian body is backing me. It 
an open doors.’ So we awarded him two 
hundred dollars. Now he’s a professor ot 
sociology at Memorial University in 
Newfoundland. It could be that ou 
f +} 


award kept him from gotng back to the 


[ Ss by giving him some recognition 


he council is accused of giving 


rants to people who don’t need them, 
to one writer, for example, whose hus 
band is wealthy But how can you tell 
if they need it?” asks Walter Herbert | 
remember a young man in Winnipeg who 
ipplied to us for a grant to study paint 
ing in Paris. We gave him $2,000 and 
lere was an awful stink. His father wa 
one of the wealthiest men in the cit 

Now it happened that before he applied 





he and his father had a showdown. His 
father had said, ‘If you want to be a 
painter, okay. But you won't get a red 
cent from me. It would have been very 
infair to turn him down 

The council never tells an applicant 
why he’s been turned down. “It just pro 
vokes argument,” Trueman says You 
nd yourself engaged in running de 
te which even get into the pape 
nd cause reat deal of harm I} 

rn-down, Brooke Claxton was told 
he head of a U.S. foundation, is 
that declares We have nothing 
it praise for your proposal.” 

The council’s newest scheme, one it 
thinks will help the best artists, is its 
rants to art galleries to buy paintings 
and sculpture, to publishers to print 


poems, to orchestras for new composi 
tions, to theatre companies to produce 
piays 

Ride A Pink 


Horse, a musical comedy, was recently 


The first play to appez 





panned by critics in Toronto and quickly 
folded The authors, composer Lou 
Applebaum and John Gray (book an 
lyrics) took it philosophically You've 
got to write half a dozen before you get 
good,” Gray says. “In the meantime the 
1udience suffers The pre ducer loses 
money. And you've got to eat 

Most important, perhaps, the council 
wasn't fazed. Peter Dwyer insists, “Three 
or four things that aren't successful will 
eventually produce a knockout 

Once a grant is made the council asks 
for only two brief reports. They don't 
check to see if they've got their money's 
worth. “I recall a young sculptor who 
wanted a grant,” Walter Herbert says 


He had children, very litthe money and 


he put up a strong case that this was his 
only chance to study. So we gave him a 
grant. What do you think he did? He 
went out and spent it all on one colossal 
chunk of granite. Naturally | was mad 
as the devil—untl he took that granite 


nd sculpted a figure from it and won an 


iward in Mexice City. Then, of course, 
I was delighted. The point is, if an artist 
is good, he'll make good use of a grant. 
If he’s not, the Council has made a mis- 
take, and all the reports in the world 
won't make it better.” 

It's a gamble,” Trueman agrees. 
“We're dealing in intangibles. In this field 
there’s no way to insure yourself against 
errors. But when you're digging for dia- 
monds, you don't expect a shovelful 
every time.” 
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From the notebooks of Tyrone Guthrie 


Continued from page 21 








normally ive to De ve frugal For the 
price of their ticket they want not onl 
the p If of play they want to 
fee! it To i brief id ittering th 
hours they have bought, and therefore 
own, something, largely, loudly, unasham- 
ealy ixurious 

‘The gravediggers in Hamlet 


arent only comedians” 








The contribution of the smaller 
1 in important sdient to the 
But it is largely determined by the cast- 
ing. For instance, in Hamlet it is possi 
ble t ise the gravediggers as comic re 
ef. It ilso possible, and in my opinion 
more interesting, to have them make 
simple but serious comment on the tran 
ory nature of human existence—‘pass 
ing through nature to eternity It 
possible to make this comment and 
be amusing. The casting of the gravedig 
rgel determines the comment 
which their scene makes, the style in 
which i made ind the weight which 





{ proportion of the audience 





The technique of the film demands of 

of imagina 
n {1 makes o demands up 
I technical equipment. In the film 
lo it 1s possible to create an environ 








ment favorable for the inspiration which 
an actor through the two or 
three minutes of a critical “take.” Abso 
lute silence, the concentrated will-to-win 


will carry 


of a whole staff, a feeling of Occasion 
the more intense because it does not 
have to be sustained. 

In the theatre inevitably there is more 
distraction. In a large audience there are 
always some stupids incapable of con 
centration; on a first night, and especial 
ly a fashionable first night, a proportion 
of the audience has come to be seen 
rather than to see the play, there is a 
high proportion of inattention, the mere 
presence of the professional critics can 
be a stimulus, but also a distraction, and 
in intelligent actor is aware that most 
of them are there not to write a serious 
ind informed critique, so much as 
gossipy and readable “report.” Also in 
the theatre there is no second chance 
The least slip of memory, a single clumsy 
or mistimed movement can throw the 


hole machine out of gear. In the film 


Ww 
studio, if a mistake is made, the shot is 
etaken 

It is not perhaps generally realized 
what a great physical, as well as intellec 
tual and imaginative, effort is involved 
in the performance of a great role like 
Macbeth, Lear or Othello. A series of 
greal arias have to be performed 
which, if they are to be adequate, make 
elaborate demands on the breathing ap 
paratus, upon the full resources of the 
voice from top to bottom; at some stage 
of the evening, athletic demands will be 


made—Lear must carry Cordelia, Ham: 


Richard III demands sheer muscle; Guthrie helps Robert Goodier into his trappings. 
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a motor oil specially designed to give 
the complete protection engines need 
in today’s start-stop, short-trip driving 
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‘ f Po i 
| Othello mu ift 
tolent str ith Iago, feign epilepsy 
one nd down. In mer 
ovement hither and yon upor 
n actor valk several mil 
tt erforman f a big part, often 
lraggin reat cloak; there 
; hanges of costume all of 
ir ed nde 
{ One t 
npo thin cr ve 
oO e of rehear SW 
1 " ow to Ke O himite 
( oO € \ Su 
fc i 
\ pre 1 ( 





p wat 
! ) nt 
oO 1 ! V 
forn orded upon film or tay 
I Th poste! I nem be 
‘ t egend of Helen Hay but wi 
( r image, with period hairdo, long 
vuutmoded shape and gai rantir and 
ng on in the theatrical convention 
oO DYLZOr epocl that posterily 
S La nce Olivier hear noth 
I iu { guain iccents ol 
‘ efunct British upy cla or in 
Marlon Brando the humphs and erunt 
ne narticulaie croak which experts If 
perio la lentif s “method ac 
For 1 part | ould rathe ite OF 
cl ibered by a few and fo 
1l€ th warmtl ing \ ) et 
lly forgotten; than sur € ide 
rT nl reproduction to be analyze 
ughed at, misunderstood, or worst of 
tulse everenced by a posterity whicl 
ough no fault of its own, or of our 
’ ridge the unbridgeable, be 
ndefina ip between one hi 
ontext and anothe 
1 e word duc 
her s used 2 conjunction 
i hie the é 
I ¢ ne i € 
livorced fro iny ple il 
} I connotation. It becoming 
re) ing wi we must tak ike pills 
I good for us 
I ead 1 ord lucationa e 
d in connection with the theatre 
1 real masterpieces of the ig 
I s reluctant school children herded 
nto performances of As You Like It 
I fth Night or The Merchant of 
Venice,-because these are Ippose 1 to be 
Oo I terpiec id nice 
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containing littlhe to corrupt youth 
innocence (a total misconception of 
the plays, of corruption, and of youthful 


thereby being taught to 


pilav 
I 


ful 


innocence) and 


loathe and shun as long as they live three 


potential sources of great wisdom and 


The serious theatre at this momen 


tands in danger of succumbing to the 

temptation of playing up its “education 

value and eschewing its duty t 
ntertain 


It is at this time possible to get money 


authorities educational, civi 


ind philanthropic if we subscribe to 
the popular misconception that education 


ind entertainment are mutually exclusive 


if we go cap in hand and beg to 
allowed to Educate and [ plift our fello 
citizen 


‘gars must 


] suppose oC 
in hand. But 


aiways £0 Caf 


seems to be dishonest to 


go It rather than in the 


cap and gown, 
traditional cap and bells 
To the 


t ve found th 


official, fund-bestowing mind | 


e following is fairly typica 





nating: Shakespeare, yes. Greek traged 
and the great classics of the French and 
German theatre, less definitely, but sti 
yes. Restoration Comedy, very definite 
mn Sheridan and Goldsmith are n 
the yorderline ibsen Shaw I chek 
Bridie and O'Neill are even neare 
borderline. A “modern” pla\ roa ne 
play no \ modern, foreign pla quit 
definite No 

Even Shakespeare is not entirel 
lable. Most of his plays are concerne 
with quite uneducational ideas, like adu 

ind murder; even the “nice” pla 

ul full of uneducationa word lth 
whoremaster o belly 

Ideas as to what constitutes ed ( 

€ 10 ightly, inextrical intertwine. 

ith ideas about morality. Consequentl 
eatrical people, who hope to get money 
out of Educational Authorities, have no 
ilternatives but to pretend that their job 


is to Do Good to their fellow men, rather 





than to amuse them 

I am an unashamed advocate of what 
dry pedagogue derisively term 
he play-way, for educatjon, and all othe: 
ictivities. | contend that you rea on 
apprehend what you ant to epprehend 
and that the best form of education 


to find means of inducing a student to 


int to teach himself 


It has not been my experience that an 


of us really wants anything becau 

someone else say This is good for 

you By bitter experience we have a 
irnt that, if people say a thing is goed 


or you, it is merely a ruse to induce yot 


thoroughly 


to undergo a inpleasant 


perience. And so conditioned are we to 
this proposition that, conversely and pe 
versely, we are all disinclined to accept 
thing as good for us unless it is also 
thoroughly unpleasant. No one think 
well of a medicine which tastes nice: to 
be good for you it must taste filthy ar 
if possible smell filthy, and look filt 
too; disinfectants must sting; a Good 
Book must be a penance to read—one of 


the reasons why the Bible is printed 
is. If by any chance you enjoy a pi 
of music or a play, you have to la 
off yo enjoyment by some derogato 
phrase purely frivolou of co 
nothing much to it,” in order to preten 
that you only get Real Pleasure out of 
far sterner stuff 

But isn't it the case that we really o1 
earn from experiences which toucl 
emotionally either with pleasure o 


pain and that the more intense the emo 


tion the more powerfully the experienc 
is etched on the plate of memory? That 
is why most of us have long forgotte 
the greater part of the knowledge wv 
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Olivier in action producing on a film set 
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iad a 


Italianate 
ling appeal 
marve 


th 


lance il ine 


ufu 


ind aris 
ntelligence 
1. He 


He had, if 


moved 


moment 
evident that 

not every 
rong person 


well cast 


destined for 


theatre vou don’t need 


intelligence but an eiement 


luck is essential” 


In a desperately competitive profes 
sion, where there are always more aspir 
ants inevitable that an 
inflated value should be attached to suc 


than jobs, it is 


cess. In the theatre you cannot succeed 
unless you have exceptional energy, and 


either exceptional looks, chi rm or talent 
You do not require intelligence; but an 
element of luck is essential 

This competitive aspect of theatre life 
side. It 
bad 


enormous 


is wonderful for dis 
the 
emphasis 
success. You 
the same thing in commercial business 
Success becomes a symbol of manly cour 
the of prudence 
strength and cunning which raises 


has a good 


cipline. A aspect, if not worst 


is the and symbolic 


which attaches itself to see 


age and, at same time 


of all 


great Men of Business to eminence, in 
cluding luck. Success, on the stage no 


less than in business, is a matter primar! 


ly of prestige, self-justification. It 
symbolized by ceiebrity rather that 
money 

I recall an occasion when a young 


actor's name was, entirely by mistake 


omitted 


from a poste! advertising a pel 
He 


formance in which he was appearing 


burst into a paroxysm of tears like 
child of eight. It was because his father 
was coming to see the performance 
traveling by train from Bolton or Sun 
derland. There would have been posters 
at the railway station; and the young 
man was dying for his father to see his 
name, right there staring him in the face 
when he got out of the train 

‘Even the most realistic plays 
are not realistic at all” 


Realistic acting can only be realistic 
within limits even secrets must be 


spoken loud enough 


all 


every 


: ‘— } ‘ 
to be heard by 


those people out there in the dark 


significant action must be broad enough 
for them all to see. Even a quick glance 
must “register Even the script of a 
realistic play is only comparatively real 
istic, insofar as it must in the short 
course Of one evening convey not neces 
sarily a complete story, or a conclus! 

argument, but at least a coherent impr 

sion, and in so doing must eliminat 
most of the dull and irrelevant remarks 
of which all real human converse large 


consist 
In brief, even the most realistic pro 


ductions of the most realistic play 


Chekhov interpreted by Stanislavsky 





Odets by disciples of the method—are 
not realistic at all; they are an elaborate 
exercise in style, in the selection 
nphasis of some elements of Real Life, 
the elimination of others and the precis 


ly realistic representation of only a very 
few 

f rs flaunt oddities th 

vinen try to conceal 

It is the strange paradox of actins it 
he more a person disguises himself 
another character, the more, to a d 
cerning eye, does he reveal his own 
Actors know this about one another. It 


makes them tolerant of much that, espe 


cially in sexual matters, society at large 
regards with a very Puritan eye; and, in 
consequence, society is apt to think of 
actors as odd even loose Perhaps 
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of water a day. Stop this annoying 
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Science Now Shrinks 
Piles Without 
Pain or Discomfort 


Finds Healing Substance That Relieves Pain 
And Itching As It Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


Toronto, Ont. (Special) } r 
the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and 
to relieve pain and itching. Thou 

nds have been relieved with this 


inexpensive substance right i he 
privacy their own home witl 

ny discomfort or nvenience 

It ise tiller ise while ue 
relieving pain actual red: 
shrinkage) took place 

Most amazing of all results were 
so thorough that sufferer nade 


statements like “Piles have ceased 
to be a problem! 

The secret is a new healing sul 
stance (Bio-Dyne discovery 
famous scientific institute 

; Now this new healing substanc« 
is offered in suppository or ointmer 


form called Preparation H. Ask { 
. it at all drug stores—money back 
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The vast and turbulent empire 
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C OOk if boat, among th said wront I know 
nished. So three Siftons ed the fourt Victor now seems the elder rather near the family estate at Brockville on hannel came through just the 
yne off the train and let his luggage go an the younger, This may account for the bank of the St. Lawrence. As they if day 

to Winnipeg while he stayed in Sas i certain rivalry that friends have alwa eaded through one channel, Victor said Seconds iater they hit a rock am 
katoon to finish tt ument noticed between the two men o Clifford You can’t get through here knocked one of the boat's two propellor 
But thougl i if is way had some Once they we out togeth Cit rock tin the middk fT Clitford still neredulou yun 

f jualitic f 1 Sir Clifford, che 
n l¢ icted differently to : Li SES Pre 

bringing-up. All three rebelled 

or Ww not 

J h t { born Cl mbered as 

active of the Siftons. Like 

o younge brothers he rose to the 

nk of major in World War I nd un 

ke them he continued to be known as 

The Major” for the rest of his life; but 

pen ost of the war as a staff office 

Ca Hug! Manitoba. His only 

n exp ion 

S Oo nded. J + 

) ( It ! t of o 

n oO n either 

I rt e word. He wa 

of the Winnipeg Free 

P owed no interest in the 
that unde its edito John W 
afoe ¢ i th t journalist 
f tt eal ven Canada has 
| ! | Pr ‘real 
Wint | € re ld son, \ he play 
, oy of the Sifton family. Invalided o 
rmy after an injury in Engl 1 
{1 in London for most of his few 
unin ea i ompany promoter 
: One of Winfield’s ex 
to be husband, the second of 
o “the best-dresse woman in 
rid f her day. Mrs. Jean Nash 
The rriage didn’t last long, Mrs. Nash 
n on to more yiamorou things and 
nding as the wife of a French wine 
coon, but it did produc daughter, 
Elizabeth Sifton, who v one of the 
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round and nt back f nother look When World War I came Lady Sifton to get himself back into the trenches 
He nit th rock aga nd knocked pulled every string within her reach, and ever his mother had done to keep him 
ne ou propellor off. The two tl hey were many, to keep her baby first out. He rejoined his unit in June 1917 as 
| of ither sti 1 conversatior fro nlistin which he did at age transport officer, a job in which, he told 
til tow vat me and got them. TI nteen, and then from going overseas his anxious mother, he “would only be 
boat didn't dar to Victor got there anyway, a lieutenant in looking after the horses In fact, the 
4th Canadian Mounted Rifles, and transport officer’s duty was to escort the 
It was \ ) » got the treatment a n France by October 1915. Thre rations up the line each night over roads 
of f pT ently i I A bad wounded, one that were systematical shelled as 
i 0 fightir ff th nvidio ind most people matter of nightly routine. After a coupie 
| ion. \ rv h oO la was headed for an of months of this Victor became adjutant 
i i ff ) H of the battalion, then a company com 
her r Arma both of ft own to one old friend mander 
laught he hated being coddled Victor ed the family pull as skilfully The Mounted Rifles had long since 




























THEY’RE CHANGING GUARD... 
ON PARLIAMENT HILL 





This traditional ceremony being enacted by 

the Canadian Guards on the lawn of our Parliament 
Buildings in Ottawa is more than just a colourful 
pageant. It personifies the prestige, the discipline 

the esprit de corps of the Canadian Army, and the 
part it is playing in the growing traditions 

of Canada. 

Abroad too, the Army is playing its part in Canada's 
growing responsibilities. In Western Germany 

with NATO, in the Middle East with the United 
Nations Emergency Force and on truce teams in many 
lands Canadian soldiers, superbly trained, are 

serving the cause of peace and earning growing 
respect for Canada. 

The modern Army offers many excellent 
ypportunities for young men who are 17 to 35. 

You can get detailed information, without obligation, 
by contacting the Army Recruiting Station listed 

in your telephone book. 
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been dismounted, of course, and turned 
into infantry, but Victor managed to take 
his bay mare Crocus to France with him 
He would ride her, and put her through 
military exercises like picking up tent 
pegs with a lance at full gallop, when 
ever the unit had a spell of rest behind 
the lines. Like all the Siftons he was, and 

a skilled and devoted horseman 

Fellow officers remember him for this 
and for the pince-nez glasses with the 
wide black ribbon that he always wore 
(he was practically blind in the wounded 
eye, as he still is). But they remember 
him best for sheer courage — especially 
the afternoon in August 1918 when, un 
der fire that killed three CMR officers 
and wounded eleven more, he walked six 
thousand yards in the open to reorganize 
the front after another company com 
mander had been killed. For that, and 
some other similar exploits about the 
same time, he got the D.S.O 

“We thought Victor was a man thirty 
years old,” one CMR veteran said recent 
ly. “He was stiff, correct, urbane, courtly 
always polite but a bit formal, never 
showing fear in any circumstances. We 
were mostly boys in our teens. If we had 
known that he had just turned twenty 
which in fact he had, I don’t know what 
we would have thought of him.’ 

Meanwhile Clifford, in the artillery 
had been earning similar if less spectacu 
lar distinction. He, too, was wounded 
twice mentioned in despatches, and dec 
orated with the D.S.O. But when the 
young warriors returned to civilian life 
iv’ 1919 it was again as low men on the 
family totem pole 

Clifford studied law, set up practice in 
Toronto and also busied himself running 
the family estate along with his brother 
Harry. Jack was an executive of the Win 
nipeg Free Press, Winfield a promoter in 
London. For Victor there seemed to be 
nothing at all, and he frittered away nine 
years in the search for something worth 
doing. One year he worked for a milk 
company in Toronto, one for a broker. on 
Wall Street. One he spent in Shanghai 
1 business venture which might have 
life but 


which didn't pan out. Victor came home 


kept him in China the rest of his 








by w Soviet Union, a memorable 
ourne on the Trans-Siberian Railway 
in the last year of Lenin’s life. But it wa 
not unt 928, when the Siftons bought 
heir two Saskatchewan newspapers, that 


1 job with any itisfaction in 1 


Somebody had to go out to run the 


new Sifton papers, and Victor was avai 
ible. He had never lived in the west, no 
had his wife, but they-moved to Regina 
with thei three-year-old son and set 
about making themselves part of the 


community. Within a year came tw 


reat changes. Sir Clifford died. leavin 


everything to the four sons then surviv 
ing. Winfield had died already. And 1 
autumn of the same year, 1929, came the 


stock-market crash that set off the great 
depression of the Thirties 
The Sifton family could hardly be said 


have suffered during the depression 


to 
Iwo years before he died Sir Clifford had 
taken out for his own needs an arnount 
of two million dollars, safely and con 
servatively invested, and had made over 
the rest of his properties to his sons in 
the form of a family company, th 
Armadale Corporation. Just what the 
properties were worth was not determin 
ed, but it was more than the two mi 
lions Sir Clifford had retained and 
that, too, went to the sons when he died 
What with one thing and another, they 
were able to keep the wolf from the 
door 

But if the Siftons were comfortable 


their newspapers, especially the two new 
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ones in Saskatchewan, were not. In the 
Thirties hardly anyone on the prairies 
had any money at all. Salesmen for the 
Regina Leader-Post and the Saskatoon 
Star-Phoenix would take 


icks of vegetabies 


payment in 
chickens, alive or 
dead, or any other barterable commodity 
Thus in his first job as a publisher, Vic- 
tor’s urgent and immediate task was to 
tave off bankruptcy 

Sir Clifford, two months before he 
died, had written a valedictory to his 
sons that ended 

Finally with respect to your news 
paper properties, when great prosperity 
omes I adjure you not to regard it as a 
1 


pending fund to spoil yourselves and 


n your families. Regard it as a sacred 


st to buttress (sic) and strengthen these 
operties, and enable you to hand them 
flown as a great and powerful influence 
tor the good of Canada. In time of pros 
perity prepare for trouble. Follow the 
policy that I have followed 

The boys took this very seriously. Clif 
ford has it framed on the wall of his To 
ronto office, and his young son Michael 
keeps a mimeographed copy under the 


blotter on his desk 


In 1930 it sounded like a Voice fron 
Sinai. Victor cut salaries along with other 
costs, trying to keep his papers in the 


ick. The Saskatoon linotype operator 


ised t their powerful union, went 





y 
rike. Victor took this as a declara 
tion of war. He imported strikebreakers 
‘rom Montreal, also recruited non-union 
printers from country weeklies, and with 
in days had the Star-Phoenix operating 
normally. It has been an “open” or non 


nion shop ever since 


The Free Press was in turmoil 


depression times the 
siftons have not made it a habit to pay 
high salaries. Until lately the Winnipeg 
Tribune, a weaker newspaper but a mem 
ber of the rich Southam chain, could hire 
men from the newsroom of its powerful 
rival almost at will 


In Saskatoon they remember Clifford 


arriving at the Star-Phoenix one winte! 
day in a state of high exasperation 
Look it these overshoes I just 


bought,” he said. “Not a damned bit bet 
ter than my old ones, and d’you know 
what they cost? Four ninety-five! ‘ 

After he had fumed for a while, an 
editor remarked I hear you've bought 
Loveliest thing 


i new boat 
Clifford brightened 
} 


you ever saw ie said, ind it only cost 
thirty-five thousand 


This anecdote has probably grown a 





bit in the telling, but it's a favorite among 
he impecunious reporters of Saskatche 
in. Also a target for staff sarcasm are 
) tables of fine horses that both the 
Siftons maintain. (When Ontario’s new 
Highway 401 cut through the Sifton e 
fle Brockville, the brothers ar 


to have 


ite Outs 
an overpass built so tha 
Sifton horses can still be ridden over 
bridle-paths on both sides of the road.) 
4 Sifton reporter on out-of-town assign 


ment will often remark, when his turn 
comes to put a round of drinks on the ex 


ense account Poor Victor (or Clifford 





be) will have to sell an 


Even the critics concede, though, that 


Siftons are generous empleyers to a 


an u ny kind of trouble. Victims of 


ident or long illness are paid full sal 





and often, int before hospita 


nce, had their medical bills settled 


f them. Chronic drunks, too, get amaz 


ngly ympathetic treatment from a tee 


Otaling publisher. So do men involved tn 


rt family trouble, however ec 








centric. One was despatched on a foreign 
assignment, mainly if not solely to dis- 
entangle him from an untidy affair with 
a married woman 


a jealous enemy of Dafoe. He and Jack the dispute, backed Dafoe. He 
Sifton, “The Major,” who was secretary Macklin with appropriate honors and 
treasurer of the Free Press, both believed took over the Free Press management 
a newspaper ought to play along with the 


“retired’ 


himself. Except for two years in Ottawa 
party in office and reap the rewards of as wartime master-general of the ord 
docilits 


The early years brought harder de 
loads than any of 


these on Victor's young shoulders. The 


cisions and heavier Dafoe, of course, thought the nance, the only one of two civilians to 


right thing to do was stand by a set of have held that important military job, he 


Winnipeg Free Press, outwardly serene principles, smite the enemy in season or has been managing the Free Press ever 
under the guidance of Dafoe, was in a out, and take the consequences. By the since. Under Victor’s regime. Dafoe got 
State of inward turmoil resembling civil time Jack Sifton died in 1932 the quarrel the same free hand he'd enjoyed in the 
war. General Manager E. H. Macklin, had become implacable, and within two days of Sir Clifford, for the remaining 
the hard-drinking, hard-bargaining, self years it came to a showdown. Either ten years of his life 

confessed Philistine who ran the business Macklin or Dafoe would have to go In many ways they were the best years 
side at the Free Press, had for years been Victor, coming from Regina to settle of all, for Dafoe and for the paper. The 
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beer drinkers please note 


Molson’s introduced Canadian Lager Beer only 
30 days ago, and already thousands of beer drinkers 
have switched to it. If you’ve enjoyed this 
brew yourself, you'll know what makes it so exciting. 
If your first Canadian Lager Beer 1s still to come, 
expect to find lager pleasure at its best because 


YOU DRINK TT AND YOU SuILE! 
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MOLSON’S CANADIAN LAGER BEER 


FREE GIFT CARDS 
mailed in your name 
This vibrant full-color Christmas Card 1s 
sent FREE to announce your gifts. Wel 
sign the cards and pay postage. (Or send 
them to you for mailing) See directions 


on coupon 
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mail coupon tonight, pay after Jan. Ist 


THIS CHRISTMAS GIVE MACLEAN'S | 


, | i ; yr) 7 a ‘ rT? 
1 VRAR OC} [ACLEAN’S (2¢ 


eC most Long 


EVERYONE LOVES TO GET MACLEAN’S ... 


Give MACLEAN’S and you give 26 BIG issues of exciting 
reading . . . with dramatic stories of the RICH, the 
FAMOUS and the UNUSUAL. There’s first-run fiction by 
‘big name’ authors Itke Hugh MacLennan and Farley 
Mowat . gripping articles by such top writers as Bruce 
Hutchison, Blair Fraser and Sidney Katz . . . plus sports, 
movie reviews and the breezy “Preview” pages. Add to 
this the famous “Streets of Canada” and “Weekend In” 
series, and you have a mighty impressive gift to give to 
members of your family; business contacts; school age 
nephews and nieces; far-away friends ... or to that kind 
neighbour or shut-in. 


ORDER NOW 
PAY AFTER JAN. 1st 


additional gifts 


» ACTION-PACKED ISSUES) 
ne Pirie mbered Gitts 


You Can Give 

IT’S EASY TO GIVE MACLEAN’S (and FREE gift cards 
will be mailed in your name) 

It’s easy to give one-year gift subscriptions to MACLEAN’S. 
Simply write your friends’ names in the big coupon below 
and mail. No need to send money (unless you wish). We'll 
be glad to hold the bill ‘til after Jan. Ist. 


FREE GIFT CARDS: just indicate in the spaces below how 
(“Uncle Bill”; “Dad and 
Mom”; or your full name or signature, etc.). Then we'll care 


you'd like your cards signed 


fully handsign each card and mail them out to arrive before 


Dec. 20; 
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after 3 only $1.65 each 


2 GIFTS ONLY $4 
| GIFT ONLY $3 
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use this 
Christmas 
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Or soon! As 
Christmas rates 
expire Dec. 24. 
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treat 
yourself ! 
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subscription to 
Maclean’s. Or 
renew present 
subscription at 
these low ‘once- 
a-year’ rates. 
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In Paris dress designers say 
the smartest thing for night or day 
~DUBO 
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Here the kings and 





ca to relax, spending thei 
n archery and tennis, hunting 

wild bo id, in turn, being 
by nemies 


Near this grim palace the Earl of 
Atholl took part in the midnight assassi 
nation of his nephew, King James I, and 
as a result was beheaded after suffering 
excruciating tortures in public, wearing 
a red-hot iron crown inscribed “The king 
of traitors.” A few years later King 
James II] was stabbed to death during 
a rebellion led by his own youthful son 
afterwards King James IV who, in turn 
was slain on Flodden Field 

Eventually Mary Queen of Scots lived 
there but her husband was murdered and 
she herself was beheaded by her cousin 
the great Queen Elizabeth of England 
But at least she did not live to see the 
execution of her grandson, King 
Charles I 

I was glad when our friend took us 
iway from the palace of dreadful mem- 
es. Dusk was falling as our priestly 
friend turned the car homeward. I must 
say that if he had not been taken by the 
church he would have had a future as 





racing motorist. However, we consoled 
ourselves that if we were killed en route 
we would be in good and godly company 
After driving forty miles or so our 
friend drew up at a small building which 
ooked as modern as the calendar. It was 
1 newly built Catholic church 
What do you think of that version of 


the Crucifixion?” he asked as we stood in 
the church. It was a strange and incon 
gruous spectacle. Here were the priests 
1 their robes and choir boys in their 
cassocks, but the thing that caught the 
eye was a modernistic treatment of the 
Crucifixion on wires. Here in tiny brass 
gures were Mary the Mother, and 


Christ on the Cross, and all the familiar 





igures of the most shameful story of the 





Some people don't like it he said 
Personally I could not make: up my 
nind, yet strangely it lingers In my mem 
is still a long way to go but 
our priest-driver was in full flight as a 
ilosopher and an_ historian. Words 





poured from him in an endless tcrrent 


It seems that Shakespeare did a dirty 





English trick when he pictured Macbeth 

1 cowardly murderer without heart or 
ignity Macbeth he said, “was a 
igorous and wise ruler, generous to the 
church and famous as the only Scottish 
king who ever made a pilgrimage to 
Rom 

All this was going on while he was 
sp ling along the darkened roads to 


Besant f 


lis energy never flagged and 


Ss words were pungent with wit and 


Now that we are back in that mon 


ous berosity called London I find 
nvself mdering hether " ho live 
yseir wondering whether we wh ive 
mn great cities are aS wise aS We like to 


ink. No matter how many friends and 
acquaintances one may make there 
always the vast anonymity of the me 
tropolis. Someone delivers the meat, the 
vegetables, and the hundred-odd things 
that women order on the telephone, but 
we are strangers until we reach our des 
tnation 

But surely one would soon become 
bored in so small a community as ¢ 
ross? Bless my heart, don’t you know that 
St. Mungo was born there in the 


6th 
century’? And if you ask me who St 
Mungo was I will scornfully leave you 
in your ignorance. Are you aware that 

re Sir George Bruce sank a coal pit 
from a bastion in the sea which was 
visited by James VI who created Culross 
a royal borough in 1588? 

hat is the worst of a compulsory 
education, we never learn the really im- 
portant things. ¥& 
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The secret tragedy of the alcoholic’s wife continued from page 18 





When he couldn’t find a drink, he cursed 
it me, kicked over the tree and left the 
house, slamming the door behind him. 
Ihe kids were crying their hearts out. So 
was I — inside. I said to myself, ‘Oh 
God! I can’t stand this any longer.’ ” 
a These two agonizing fragments of 
1emory one from a child, the other 
from a wife underline the bitter life 
ed by the families of problem drinkers. 
id It an existence compounded of be- 
derment, humiliation, anxiety eco- 
10mic and emotional insecurity and the 
ver-present prospect of disaster. 

The plight of the problem drinker’s 
family may add up to the most under- 
estimated social tragedy of our times. 
Five in every six of Canada’s estimated 
200,000-250,000 alcoholics are men, and 
most of them are heads of families. As 
n the case of the undetermined num- 
ver of excessive drinkers who may or! 

1ay not become alcoholics, each of them 
lisrupts the lives of four or five people 


wives, children or other close rela- 





: the secondary victims of 1% 
temperate drinking may include as many 
two million people. The magnitude of 
this problem is suggested by the results 
recent poll taken by the Canadian 
Institute of Public Opinion. When asked 
H ilcohol ever been a cause of 
ble in your home?” one in twelve 
Canadians replied in the affirmative. But 
he sad and unhappy story of this vast 
4 mn f people has never been fully tolc 


the alcoholic’s family, stung by 





prefers to suffer in si- 








» When I was gathering mate! 
tuation, I learned from family serv 

i ice agencies in the ten provinces that a 
arge proportion of the cases they handle 

irise from alcoholism, excessive drinking 
n problem drinking - three terms 


that, technically, have different shades of 


meaning but which, for the rest of this 
C I e as though they were inter- 
I Saskatoon Family Welfare Asso- 


yn reported that heavy drinking was 





ponsible for “ninety percent of 
f problems 
I } Service 
i ‘ o to 
nd s gE 
\ elo e national 
CONnOHIS 
es to ather than iH 
ves According to the Victoria Fam- 
ind Children’s Service, “one in four 
fa ies sho symptoms of excessive 
king Things will get worse in the 


detore they get Dette! The Mont 
Society for the Protection of Women 





nd Children estimated that alcohol fig 

half of thei families 
hile notne urge family y in the 
me c es d thirty percent 





Yet even these e4timates do not reveal 
ie enormity of the problem. “Peo- 


from middle and upper income brack- 


ten t ] 7eNnci ] 
tend to avoid social agencies They ll 
© ve he me 
ink excessively for years, at the same 
ne n ining a respectable. front 





airee 


Dr. J. D. Armstt 





Alcoholism Rese: or 
foronto. Nearly everybody helps the 
holic conceal his drinking. Rather 
expose the husbands, wives wil 
or e ifter ear, tolerating abuses 
ind t nd hiding the si tion 
Oo e ne dO ind employer 
They come to us only as a last resort 


iys the Edmonton Family Service Bu- 
Children tend to be silent about 


They're deeply 





rs’ drinking 
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(or mother, if she’s the drinker) as a end spree but 
good person.” Even employers sometimes 


rhey’re often amazingly tolerant,” says 











While concealment delays embarrass 
ment, it condemns the alcoholic’s family 
to a life that is usually degrading and 
mentally and physically injurious. A 


Montreal family, with six children under 


ashamed,” says John Tapp of the Big attack.” In iuany cases, the foreman, the age of ten, were evicted from their 
Brothers Association, Toronto. “Besides, supervisor or manager is probably aware 1ome for non-payment of rent three 
they desperately want to see their father that the man is recovering from a week- imes in less than a year. The father, 


penalize him customarily, gambled after he had been 


lrinking. “I do m to raise money for my 


enter this conspiracy of concealment. A Margaret Cork, chief psychiatric social kids,” he explained to a social worker 
wife may phone her husband's office or worker of the Alcoholism’ Research But the most serious effects on the 
plant regularly each Monday and explain Foundation. “They know the man’s fam children are psychological. An_ eight 
that he’s in bed with “another asthma ily will suffer if he’s fired.” year-old Toronto boy, removed to 














You'll wonder why you've never been before... 


Most people feel that way when they come back 
from their first trip to Europe. For Europe has 
so much for everyone -—from oompapah to art 
treasures, from bed and breakfast at the “Pig 
and Whistle” to dinner at Maxim’s. 

These days, you don’t have to be wealthy to go 
to Europe — indeed, once you get there, almost all 
prices are lower than at home! And getting there 
costs little enough (for example, $453.60 Economy 
return, Montreal-London, or $570.60 Montrea!- 


Vienna) when you think of the riches you'll hav: 
stored up for the rest of your life. With TCA’ 
“Pay later’ plan, you can budget your fare o7 
the cost of a complete vacation over a convenient 
period, if you wish. 

Start planning a trip now - that’s a pleasure 
in itself! Any Travel Agent or TCA Office will 
gladly supply you with colourful TCA literature on 
travel to Europe. Make your next holiday the 
best you’ve ever had. TRANS-CANADA AIR LIN! 
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Muscular Aches 
from Outside Work? 


Here's «a complaint that many have at this 
tune of year. ‘My work keeps me outside 
in ail kinds uf damp, cold, windy weather 
and I sometimes end the day feeling al! 
pains and aches in my muscles in back 
sheulders and legs. I used to be able to 
{ these pains for days at a time when | 
younger, but not any more. I dis 
“i that DOLCIN tablets bring me 
elief I need to keep going in my job 
i aiways keep DOLCIN on hand and I'm 
happy to esy they never let me down.” 
1.3.0 | Montreal 
Whether your trouble is muscular aches 
of severe arthritic, rheumatic or sciatic pain 
try DOLCIN. Sold throughout the world, 
DOLCIN has brought fast, positive relief to 
millions. Get DOLCIN today 59-4 
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promising developments. The fi 
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ers’ wives (0! wsbands } 

ive with their situation. Beside 
individual counseling to wives 

such as Toronto's Brookside Clinic (of 
erated by the Alcoholism Research Foun 
dation), conduct group 
Third, social scientists 


discussions 
are taking a new 
and searching look at the problem drink 
er as a family man. To what extent 
marriage responsible for his drinking? 
Does a certain type of woman deliberate 
ly marry an alcoholic because of a 
ly ingrained “need to suffer”? Does thi 
need eventually lead h ibotage he 
husband's efforts to stop drinking? Ho 
can the alcoholic’s wife help her children 
to grow up as normally as possible in an 
abnormal atmosphere 

The investigators have ted their er 
qguiry by examining, in detail. the reasons 
why the alcoholic groom and no 


mal bride cl Ov wn Ol r. Mosi peo 


ple m y because ¥y feel a need 
companionship. |o S@X home ar 
children. They ar so ed and inf! 
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erat ~ 


[ ymson, executive director Vancouve 
Agency while Dr 
Gordon Bell, a Toronto authority or 


Family Service 


conolism iys several controlled stud 
¢ nust be made “before we proclain 


women are nearly all alike 


At any rate, it’s been established tha 





nds had started drinking 
I if them heavily—before marriage 
The majority of women knew they we! 
I ( nker Or a person Who wa 
Ma et Cork Ver 
f 1 were surprised by future de 
ent During the courting perio 
sO 'rinkers have the discretion to 
lrink moderatel when out o1 
la I nds may keep the girl in tt 
i t an iddiction because 
I oping that “marriage might 
uighten B oO However, even 
he gi re of her suitor’s excessiv 
lrinking, she may minimize it or be con 
fident of coping with it later. “I felt su 
th I could cure him if I loved hin 
oO xplained one girl Anothe 
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I can get along without 1 ogether.’ 
One man was impotent, except with 
prostitutes. According to Dr J. D. Arm- 
strong. of the ARF, “The alcoholic, in 


inadequate 


P We¢ 
t 


out iu ail 


many cases, is sexually 
Drinking either helps him forget, or bol 
sters him to face his sexual role.’ 

Using alcohol to achieve the latter goal 
is not without hazards. “High doses of 
a nerve depressant like alcohol are not 
conducive to a satisfactory sexual per- 
formance,” says Dr. Gordon Bell. Fur 
thermore, while intoxicated, the advances 
of the alcoholic may be so crude that his 
wife recoils from him in horror and re- 
vulsion. Some women refuse their hus- 
bands, not because of distaste, but be- 
cause they're using sex as a weapon In 
the total war to get him to stop drinking 
In either case, the results of sexual re- 
jection produce a devastating effect. The 
man is less certain of himself than ever 
He reacts by accusing his wife of giving 
her affection to others. One man charged 
his spouse with consorting with the milk- 
man and the baker as well as his own 
brother. Some women, who are sexually 
indifferent, exploit the husband’s drinking 
as a reason for abstinence. “It's easy to 
put the blame on the man and say that he 
has no appeal when he’s drunk,” says 


Margaret Lewis, of Cleveland 


“I tried drinking with him” 


But, after five or ten years of marriage 
1 drinking husband, the woman has 
many other things to worry about besides 


her sex life. If he goes to work regularly, 


walki traight, and is not too noisy so 
that- the neighbors can’t hear him, he, 
appear viewed from the outside, at 

to be normal. Yet he is now a 
confirmed alcoholic. Some women en- 


th 


cou e their husbards to drink at home 
around strange tav- 


rns. “Family life is completely destroy 


rather than stagger 


ed,” says Dr. Gordon Bell. “Friends don't 
lrop over because they don’t want to 
embarrass the family; the wife doesn't go 
out because she’s ashamed, broke and 
afraid to trust her husband with the chi 
dren.” One woman told me It’s like re 


igning from the human race 


The wife often tries everything to get 
her husband to quit drinking. One woman 
ulled, “} kept liquor out of the house 


o Tom wouldn't be tempted; then I kept 


1 plentiful supply on hand to show that 
I trusted him. I used to search for hi 
supply and pour it down the drain when 
I found it. At times, I drank with him 
Fo ibout tf » week I used to call for 
him at the office and escort him home 
I've f ded with him, begged him, baw 
ed ) ind itened to leave 
N ) n wo ked 

Wi loesn he alcoholic’s wife leave 
him? It’s easier said than done if a wom 
in | hildren. Moving and setting up 
i home requires money and the alco 
holic wife 1 generally without funds 
Furthermore, it would be difficult for a 
woman in her late thirties or early forties 

the usual age of the alcoholic’s wife 


to obtain a job which would pay her 


enough to live on. So, although unhappy 
in her situation, she generally sticks it 
oO 

As the husband lrinking gets worse 
so do elationshiy within the family 


The mother feels that she’s been a failure 


on many counts. She hasn't been able to 





help her husband. Furthermore, her hus 
band’s taunts that she frigid” because 
she rejects him make her wonder about 
her adequacy as a woman. At times, she 
Ose her emper ind curses at her hu 
nd and even uses violence against him 
Later says Dr Joan Jackson he’s 
ishamed of it because it’s unwomanly. 


MACLEAN’S 


Most of all, she worries about what 
effect this harrowing home atmosphere is 
having on her children. When they were 
very young, she told her children that 
Daddy's strange behavior at times was 
caused by “painful headaches.” Now they 
know he hasn't got a headache — he’s 
drunk. They no longer respect or love 
their own father and she feels that she’s 
at least partly responsible for it. Recall 
ing the days when her husband drank 
one woman writes: “I enlisted the aid of 
my children in the war against their 
father. They sympathized with me and 
defended me in every argument. They 
joined in every stratagem to prevent him 
drinking. Whenever they expressed any 
love for him, I denounced them. They 
developed a feeling for their father far 
worse than hate. They developed a pat 
ronizing pity for him. I regarded him as 
a combination of clown and idiot and 
unwittingly, encouraged them to feel the 
same way.” With the passage of time, in 
many homes the father is completely 
eased out of the family picture. Even the 
youngest children disobey and disregard 
him. To support the family, the wife may 
have to go out to work In every sense 
she becomes the mother and father of 
her family. 

By now, the wife has cast discretion to 
the winds and she freely discusses her 
problem with relatives and friends. “The 
advice they give her is confusing and 
conflicting,” says Margaret Cork. “It often 
deters her from getting qualified help 
Relatives of the husband sometimes sup 
port him and urge her to “be a good 
wife and put up with it.” Her own friends 
tend to condemn her husband and urge 
her to leave him or haul him into court 
Both these suggestions may be ill advis 
ed, from the point of view of helping 
the husband. Furthermore they exclude 
the possibility of exploring more con- 
structive approaches 

One constructive approach is to apply 
for counseling at a recognized clinic or 
Often, in the midst of a 
desperate crisis, the wife makes this 
move. It may mean the first step on the 
way to a new life. But just as likely she 


will abandon the 


social agency 


agency after a few 
disappointed, threatened 
and even angry. The Windsor 


visits, feeling 
Family 


Service Bureau explains: “The wife come 


to us, hoping tat we'll punish her hu 

band and make him give up drinkin 

When she sees that our main aim is to 
help her understand herself and her hus 
band and that she may have to change 
in some way, she balks The alcoholic’s 
wife perhaps even more than most 
ther people finds it hard and painful 


io look at herself frankly. She finds it 
even more difficult to change her atti 
tudes or behavior Only about a third 
of the wives who come to us can use ou 
help,” says the Halifax Family Bureau 


What is the nature of this help which 
+h 


the wives of the alcoholics find so threat 
ening’? No advice is given: no magic 
formulas are produced, guaranteed to 


change a heavy drinker into a teetotaler 
In essence, the wife is helped to under 
stand herself so that she may function 
more adequately as a woman, wife and 
mother If this can. be done say 
Margaret Cork then everyone benefit 


the woman herself, the alcoholic resist 


ng treatment, the alcoholic taking treat 
ment and, above all, the children in the 
family Ihe alcoholic’s wife may achieve 
some self-understanding at an alcoholic 


clinic, a recognized social agency or per 


hap it meetings of organizations for 
wives, such as Al-Anon. But whatever 
the source of help, there are certain 


things the wife must become aware of 


To start with, she must be convinced 


that her husband is not a wicked or weak 
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won 


coax 


conu 





do di 


prob 


oration, many women are surpri 


yn, but a sick and unhappy one. The 
se he’s suffering from, alcoholism 
t yield to even the most persistent 
ing, nagging or belittling. On the 
ary, heightened feelings of inferior 
nd guilt may send him rushing back 


bottle. Such is the disease that the 


band won't give up drinking until 


n his heart, he wants to. Until 
time there’s nothing the vife can 
} } 


rectly about her husband's drinking 


lem 


in influence future events, indirect 
he can earnestly try to take an hor 


ook at herself and ask Is there 





thing n my attitudes or behavior 


h makes it difficult for my husbanc 


top drinking?” After a period of self 


that tl } 


it they lave certain § faults 


h aggravate their husband's drinking 


j 


At the Brookside Clinic, operated by the 


Alco 


ont 


he family get its own breakfast; at 


} 
ey 


oth 
ifter 


holism Research Foundation in To 
», One woman discovered that she 
1 lazy and slovenly housekeeper. She 


{ sleep late in the morning and le 





1 ret n to a dirty house. It didn't 
er her but it was a constant aggra 
yn to her husband. A second woman, 

thirteen years of marriage, realized 

she had consistently been bossing 


husband around and nad refused to 


hare their children with him. A third 


ome 


A re 


to admit to herself that she de 

her husband her bed, not primarily 
he objected to his drinking, but 

se of a distaste for sex A fourth 

van suddenly realized that hardly a 
ad passed, since her marriage that 


hadn't criticized her husband about 


ething 


al cure brings new problems 


In each of the cases cited above, when 


the 
hom 
ly 

app! 
knov 
but 
this 
ible 
unel 
ilco 
ind 
yo. 
drin 
him 
If h 
or o 


two 


binge, 


only 
uffe 
ym 
To« 


next 


In as 


S! 

wife 

ons 
ner 


one 


woman altered her behavior, the 
e atmosphere improved tremendous 
The husband usually expressed his 
eciation. One man said, “I dont 
vy how youve managed to change 

for God's sake stay that way!” In 
more relaxed environment, its pos 
for the wife to inform the husband, 
notionally, that she’s learning about 
holism in order to understand him 
help him. She does not suggest that 


1 must do something about your 


king.” That decision must come from 


an event which is now more likely 
e starts taking treatment at a clinic 
oes to AA meetings, stays sober for 
or three weeks and then goes on a 
the wife mustn't berate him. This 
deepens his feeling of guilt and 
ring. It's much more profitable to 
mend him for his effort and say, 
» bad—we'll have to try harder the 
time At the same time, she should 


o make the home as comfortable as 


sible and encourage him to take part 


many social and recreational activi 
as possible 

nce every marriage is different, every 
must learn, for herself, how to apply 
tructively what she has learned from 
self-appraisal. The fact that it can be 


is encouraging to people like Mar 


et Cork of the Brookside Clinic, who 


Oo 


gal 





counscled hundreds of wives, both 
in individual and group basi New 
have been opened up for those of 
oncerned with helping the wives of 
no he ays 
onically, when the man quits drink 
and becomes head of the family 
n, an entire new set of ticklish prob 
ire created. The wife may now 
ciously or unconsciously try to 
him back to drink. This paradox 
MAG 
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i 
arises because she actually enjoyed her 
former role as a martyr or being abused 
or being the all-powerful leader of the 
family. “Many wives become anxious 
and depressed when their husbands re 
main sober,” says Dr. Gordon Bell. The 
Montreal Family Welfare Association 
describes one woman whose husband 
hadn't touched a drop for three months 
after being drunk for most of ten years 
She kept offering him a drink until he 


iccepted. That was enough to start him 
off on a series of benders.” Social work 
ers in a Maritimes family agency regard 
ed one of their clients —an energetic 
mall woman in her early forties—with 
mingled pity and admiration. Her alco 
iolic and unemployed husband would 
everely beat her, smash the furniture and 
ncur debts Despite this, she was able to 
keep her children and home in sparkling 
condition and go out to work besides 
When her spouse reformed and went on 
the wagon, the woman became apathetic 
and listless. She abandoned her job and 
claimed that she hardly had enough 
energy to finish her housework. She also 
embarked on a campaign to sabotage 
her husband’s sobriety by daring him to 
resume drinking. One client frankly con 
fessed to Margaret Cork that she wished 
her husband would drink again. “I feel 
upset, confused and useless she said 
‘Before—I used to be busy twenty-four 
hours a day. Now nobody needs me 
The wife may be disturbed by the di 
overy that the man sitting quietly on 
the other side of the room is a complete 
tranger to her, despite fifteen years of 
marriage and five children. There had 
been no time to get to know him as a 
wife and companion. “Most of my time 


his nursemaid and 


was spent acting as 
mother explained one wife. Margaret 
Cork advises such couples, “Go back to 
courting each other.’ 

If the wife has a deeply felt need to 
dominate and control, she'll feel threat 
ened in several ways by a sober husband 
rhe father’s relationship to his children 
is a case in point. One such wife began 
to feel that the children were paying too 
much attention to their father and actual- 
y put roadblocks in their way. Once, 
when her husband wanted to take their 
eight-year-old boy swimming, she for 
bade it. “Swimming-pool water will give 
him warts,” was the best excuse she 
could muster. If the father gave an order 
to one of the children that she disagreed 
with, she openly opposed him. “Who do 
yo"! think you are?” she'd ask. “I've been 
the one to look after them all these 
years.’ Sometimes, the issue of domina 
tion hinges on the wife’s job. Should 
she—or should she not—give up the job 
she took to earn money while the hus 
band was drinking? It’s a difficult deci 
sion for some women. Working gives 
them a feeling of importance and re 
assurance that they’re persons in their 
own right On the other hand Says 
Dr. Gordon Bell, “it i wise woman 
who makes it plain to her husband that 
he expects him to support her. I can't 
think of a better way a woman can show 
that she’s confident the man is going to 
remain sober 


Perhaps the tremendous challenges 





that lie ahead for the wife as she faces 
marriage with a newly sober husband 
were best expressed by the Rev P. B 
O'Byrne, of the Calgary Family Service 
Bureau. “A tremendous change of life is 
necessary he says It is almost like a 
new family. Perhaps the marriage vows 
hould be renewed in front of the family 
because a whole new set of disciplines, 
interests and spiritual values are neces 
ry for the different members of the 


family to help them adjust to the new 


ituation ae 
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They'd rather not be 
TV’s most glamorous couple 


They're handsome, talented and successful. But neither interviewer— 
panelist Charles Templeton nor his wife, singer Sylvia Murphy, fought 
for the stardom they sometimes find embarrasing—and, they hope, 


temporary. Here’s your chance to meet them at home. 


MB COULD YOU HAVE A NERVOUS BREAKDOWN? 


Why are some women more prone to breakdown than 
others? How can vou tell when you're close to the cracking 
point? A compelling report about one of the most widely 
}spread, misunderstood and least talked-about illnesses 


among women. 


ai THE QUEEN PREPARES FOR A ROYAL BABY 


Crowds will cheer, flags will fly and guns will sound crashing 
salutes when Elizabeth’s third child is born. But happily 
forgotten will be old, unblushing tradition that jammed 67 
onlookers around the bedside of James II's Queen Mary and 
made a courtier of Queen Anne’s era a complaining spectator 
17 times. Like Queen Victoria who insisted on behaving 
as if nothing were about to happen, and Edward VII's Alex- 
andra who excused herself from a party to give birth to 
George V, Elizabeth will refuse to let the event greatly dis- 
rupt her schedule, or have to prepare the clinical reports a 
curious Victoria insisted on receiving from a despairing 
granddaughter-in-law, Mary. Here is the behind-ihe-scenes 
story of royalty’s intimate moments. 


DECEMBER ISSUE. NOW ON SALE — GET YOUR COPY TODAY 


CHATELAINE 


A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 











This i no tall tale. Every 


drink is a sweet success whet 


you reach for Red Sweet 
Vermouth by Martini & 
T> 1 


2vOSS!1 Just Spi ish on ice, 


wirl and sip. It’s bliss! 


Martini Extra Dry 
Vermouth. It’s great 

tra ght sCIALILLALES in 
iry martini And here’ 


( 


something new! Mix them 


together half sweet... 


half dry. It’s red, white, 


and wonderfu 


You'll also enjoy Bianco — 


very sweet white vermouth: 


Asti Spumante sparkling 


white wine: Chianti 
Melini red table wine: 
Orvieto Melini dry 


white wine 


BOTTLED IN ITALY 
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Rushing the coals to Neweastle 
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PAYS $5 to SIO for true. 


We're happy to report one plane cras 
lidn't make big black headlines 
ucross the nation’s front pages. It was a 


from a woman at Coxheath 





near Sydney, N.S.. that sent police and 


to a woode 


escue agencies scurrying 
area near her home in search of a plane 


she had seen disappear there. It was no 











false a 1, ell for they found the 
lowned aircraft 1 model plane with 
hve-foot ngsprea 
. a * 
An old farmer near Colborne, Ont 
is rolling a cigarette with quiet delib 


ition the other day when his grandson 


ushed from the house yelling “Come 
juickly—the stove pipe’s on fire!” By the 
1K dpa ntered the kitchen the 
famil vas cowerin n 
or paralyzed by the fiery 
StOV pipe Grandpa went calmly to 
Th } i Hrs lo ici n . ue 
Ove pipe 
* oe * 
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humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No contributions can be returned. 


0 Mactean’s Magazine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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Old Vienna...” 
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Some people enjoy Old Vienna by candlelight 











emost important § 
ms] Orvceyate (prem: 
life of your car 


ts when I check the oil level and ash: 
“When did you last change your oil ?” 


4 















1 out of 2 cars are now using 
oil that is “worn out”’ 


Samples of motor oil were taken from over 15,000 cars in a 
nationwide survey. Analysis of these samples showed that 
4°%% were contaminated — in effect, worn out and unfit for use. 
Your oil may be worn out—that’s why it’s important for your 


Shell Dealer to make this check. 


Shell X-100 Premium is 3 motor oils in 
one. It gives you unfailing lubrication 
at all engine temperatures. 


During warm-up, Shell X-100 Premium adjusts “‘thermost 
i MEDIUM t ( noving part exactly tt 
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